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' /time in our winter palace? — ^now, farewell, trees 
and flowers; in half a year I shall see you 
agam. 

^Mabia. And welcome in the long winter 

' evenings, then, my dear spinning-wheel I and 

thou, my knitting-needleS; and you^ too, my 

books! We shall scarcely know how fest the 

' few winter months fly away I 

GusTAVUS. I shall know well how to use 
my winter quarters. ' 

Mabia. But it is to be hoped you will spare 
tis your eternal' noisy drilling. 
j GrUSTAVUS. That cannot be certainly known 

yet. I will be a soldier, and so I must exer- 
cise.- 'is - 
Julia. Here in this room ? *W 
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GusTAVUS. Now, I will BO fer yield that I will 
not march and exercise for whole hoitrs. The 
ground does not suit it Is it not so, brother? 

Max, 'Iftight. It is not fitted, either, for long 
marches. 

Maria, Mother, too, would make many seri- 
ous objections, if you begin here again what 
you have lefk off in the yard and garden. 

GirSTAVUS, * Don't trouble yourself. You shall 
have no inconvenience from our quartering here. 
I will use my time well. 

Max. That is my determination too. You 
girls shall see, to your Ml satisfSa.ctiou,«li9wJlt^^ 
is possible for us to employ our time, and shall 
have opportunity to learn many things. 

Julia. We thank you beforehand. You may 
do as you please, if die spinning-wheel and the 
needle does not disturb<you. 

Mabia, But to speak seriously, — ^how we can 
rightly employ the time, so as not to lose a mo- 
ment, I do not know. Sir Winter has come in 
so roughly, and in so unpleasant a mood, that, 
if he goes on in this way — 

GxTSTAVUS. Now we can meet the stem old 
fellow. We have a warm room, light, com* 
pany, books — 

Jttlia. And do not forget the main thing-^ 
provisions; witli you soldiers, this is the miuiQ 
thing. 
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(tUSTAVUS. That is tlie maiu thing for flither 
and mother. Thej have taken good care for the. 
supplies, 

Max. And another important matter is, our 
talks together — 

Julia. Which you will certainly take charge 
o^ Sir Doctor? 

Max. That is to be expected. I will wil- 
lingly do it to the %est of my powteu But you 
would like to know what I — ^I know. 

Maeia. What is it? 

Max. Yes, yes, you would be glad to know 
"^frhskt I know I to tell you the truth, I am re- 
joiced that winter has come. 

QusTAVUS. Do not be so long in making 
believe. Go ahead, and give us as well as you 
can what you do know. 

Max. Hear, then. You have often wondered 
when father lately was more busy and active 
than ever — ^when he went straight from the 
table into his study ? 

GirsTAVUS. Yes, indeed I It occurred to me 
that &ther did not take his usual walk — ^his 
rounds in the garden. But what in the world 
has that to do with our winter quarters, I 
should like to know ? 

Max. a great deal. Pather'hds many even- 
ings in a week wholly at liberty this winter. 

Julia. Grand! that will allow him to relate 
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something to iis. He will go &om the north 
to the south. 

GusTAYua From Leipzig to Waterloo. 

Max. Now hear ftirther. You have often 
missed me, have you not? 

QusTAVUS. Yes. 

Julia. How important the young man feels I 

May I have always been with fiither. He 
said to me that he would f^elate some sloiy 
during the long winter evenings, and so I have 
examined and arranged all the maps, all the 
sketches, engravings, and books — ^in short, every- 
thing which is necessary for our instruction, so that 
I may find every sheet of paper in the desk. 

GusTAVUS. Thank you, dear Max. Now there 
will be something to be heard; many famous men 
to be paraded out ; many celebrated names come 
to light 

M^Tf And many things will be made plain 
to us which we have not, heretofore, fully known. 

Mabia. Well, my spinning-wheel is at a 
stand. It would give you fine yam. But might 
I not properly advise both you young sirs, you 
had better look around you betimes for some 
work to do? 

Max. Do not be troubled; I shall gather, 
and bind books. 

OusTAVUS. And I will trim them. My case 
of instruments has everything necessary. 
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Julia. If I cannot go on with my spinning, 
I will pick over the peas and beans. 

Maria. That is well, dear Julia. You know 
that &ther is never more cheerful than when all^ 
with him are busy. 

At this moment a maid-servant entered to 
spread the table for supper. Soon q^e the 
fiither and mother ; both of them looked cheer- 
fully on their children, and. they also looked up, 
full of expectation, to their father. — "Now, chil- 
dren, are you not troubled about the weather?" 
beadced« 

Mabia. No! Winter must come, and the 
sooner it begins the sooner it will go out. 

GuSTAVUS, Our winter quarters, too, are 
good; provisions and company npt less so; and 
these make ijb very endurable. As for march- 
ing and encamping, indeed, it is not very conve- 
nient. 

* Julia. And the weather keeps our company 
so friendly together. 

Mother. The time will pass away the more 
agreeably when you know how to connect use* 
fill labors with pleasant conversation. ♦ 

Maria, That Julia and I have both of us 
taken care of, dear mother. Here stands my 
spinning-wheel, and there lies for each of us a 
set of knitting-needles. 

Father. And I will relate to you some 
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Btory. Max has, perhaps, already told you about 
it Will our winter evenings then be long ? 

All. No indeed 1 The watchman will warn us 
of the hour of the night sooner than we shall wish. 

Contented and cheerful, the family ate theii: 
moderate supper. The children had neVer 
looked |f>r its close with such a longing desire. 
They knew what they might expect, for they 
recollected the winter before, the long evenings 
of which, notwithstanding all the storms aad 
unpleasant weather, had passed away so un- 
noticed and so gaily. Now the table was cleared 
away, and every child sought his place. All be- 
gun their work, and the greatest silence reigned 
throughout the room. 

Fathkb. Now, children, what had you rather 
hear? ^ 

Marta. Ah, dear Father, you know best. 
You know how many beautiful voyages we have 
made round the world together. 

Julia. You mean in thought. 

MoTHBB. And you can learn more in this 
way than many who travel in a coach. 

Gu^AVTTS. That is very true, mother. I can 
draw out .the plans of all the most remarkable 
battles and sieges. 

Max. And I can trace the route of the voy* 
ages and travels of Prince Maximilian and Kotze- 
bue. 
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Julia. "And IknowEobinson Crusoe's island, 
and am well acquainted with his colony, as in 
our little city. I can find my way all about 
I know where the hateful savages lived, and I 
know, too, about Eobinson Crusoe's and Friday's 
hut as well as our own house. 

Father. Then we shall begin a voyage, a 
long voyage to-day. Will you readily follow and 
not become tired ? 

GusTAVUS. Lead us as far as you will, we 
will follow you. 

Father. Very well — ^I shall hold you to 
your word; but we must agree on something. 
We can begin to-day one of two voyages, and 
you may take your choice. 

Maria. How so? 

Father, i^an lead you into the coldest re- 
gions of our earth, where eternal ice covers the 
sea, where are perpetual snow, frost, and cold, 
into- regions in which, for months, you see the 
sun, and then you lose sight of it for as long a 
period. 

Or, I will go with you around Africa to the 
East Indies, to the Island of Ceylon, but where 
we must meet with tigers, and have to fight 
with monstrous serpents. Now it is for you to 
choose where we shall go. 

Julia. Ah, dear mother, do you decide for 
us. Our opinions may be different, and that 
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will bring on a dispute which will waste the 
time. 

Mother. Shall I do so, &ther? 

Father. Yes* 

Mother. Then take a voyage to the north. 
The story will be so much the more impres- 
sive when the snow beats against the windows, 
and the weathercock creaks in the storm. You 
can much the more vividly conceive of what is 
frightftd in these countries, if you only step to 
the window. 

Julia. You are right, mother; and we have 
also this advantage — ^that we shall only freeze 
in imagination. 

Father. Max, bring the maps. Spread them 
out here on the table. Gustavus, what map is 
that? 

GusTAVTTS. Of Northei?! Russia. Here is Mo- 
jaisk, there Smolenzko, where the great battles 
were fought. Pultawa is not on it. 

Father. Because this map only includes 
Northern Russia. Here we see, Max? — 

Max. Lapland, Nova Zembla, and between 
the two the government of Archangel. 

Father. Right; and these countries lie? — 

Max. Between the sixtieth and seventieth 
degrees of north latitude. 

JuiiiA. Oh, how cold it must be 1 

Father. Yes, indeed — ^the elevation of the 
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pole proves tliis ; for^ as you see/ this whole re* 
gion lies at the most northern point of the Bal- 
tic Sea, — or, Gustavus ? — 

GusTAVUS. At the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Fatheb. In the same latitude. Add to this 
cold, too, the &ozen sea and the vast marshy sur- 
&ce which forms the soil of these countries. 
Ther^are few forests there, as the cold hinders 
the growth of trees; we fini there no mountains, 
and the eye beholds nothmg there but a dead, 
almost uncultivated extent of country. 

Julia. How glad I am that I do not live 
there I 

Mother. You have good reason to be so ; but 
had you been bom and brought up in that re- 
gion, you might, probably, have been as much 
contented there as you now are here. 

Fatheb.- H«e, on the map, you further see, 
Maria?— 

Mabia. The White Sea. 

Fatheb. Very true. A gulf of. the Frozen 
Ocean, which runs into the government of Arch- 
ahgelf and receives the Dwina, one of the chief . 
rivers of Eussia, on the bank of which — ^lies what 
city. Max? 

Max. Archangel ; a city which is well known 
by its extended trade into the Northern Ocean. 

Fatheb. Very welL Here we will stop, and 
will now go on with our story. 
2* 
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^JoMMk A good voyage ! 
^ GuSTAVUS. And a favorable wind, for I sup- 
pose we are to go by water. 

Father. Not long since there lived in Arch- 
angel a merchant in very, good circumstances, by 
the name of Osarow. He had only one son, 
Ivan, an excellent boy, who was distinguished 
by his desire for knowledge, and by his unnring 
diligence in learning all things that might be use- 
ful to hinL To wh* profession or business be 
should devote himself he had not yet decided; 
but he was satisfied to learn everything that ap- 
peared to him he might possibly have occasion 
to make use of hereafter. He knew that usefiil 
knowledge would never do any harm, but Ihat it 
was always profitable. Osarow's brother, also a 
merchant, died, and Ivan's fiither took the son 
left hjjaia deceased brother into his own fiimily. 
The two brothers had been imited and affection- 
ate friends during their whole life ; this love was • 
now transferred from the father to the son, and 
Ivan's fether regarded Gregory, for this was the 
fatherless and motherless orphan's name, as his 
own son; and both boys, who were of about an 
equal age, were almost inseparable from each 
other. Gregory had great good-humor; he was 
industrious, persevering, and decided, — ^in short, 
^ he was a boy deserving of love, and so was Ivan ; 
but the latter too often aHowed himself to be led 
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away by one fault. This consisted in a certain ^ 
levity which frequently prevented him from act- 
ing rationaUy and decidedly. Though at this 
moment he was ever so firmly convinced of the 
importance of a thing, on the slightest occasion 
the whole became ridiculous to him. Though he 
might now promise something, with the most 
serious intention of fulfilling it, at the next in- 
stant all was forgbtten. •He regarded too little 
the consequences of his actions. 

Mother. This is a great fiiult, and the source 
of various misfortunes. - Shun this course, and 
be well convinced of its sad consequences. This 
I would say to you, particularly, Ghistavus. 
You often act in your most impetuous violence, 
without thinking of the consequences. 

GusTAVUS. Do not be troubled, good mother. 
I have already become much changed,%nd shall 
always more and more lay aside this feult 

Mother. God grant that it may be so. 

Father. Gregory had also the fault of under- 
taking many things, the consequences of which 
he had not always thought of, but often repented 
of having done them. Both of the young men 
had been obliged to devote themselves to trade, 
according to the wishes of the aged Osarow ; but 
the sitting still behind account books, writing 
many letters, and especially the waiting for the 
customers in the shop, during their years of 
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learning, — ^all tiiese things were particularly dig- 
agreeable to Gregory's taste. The old Osarow 
was a prudent man of good sense. He thought 
how different the views and inclinations are, 
which God has implanted in the hearts of men. 
He had often experienced how children thus 
became imhappy, while their parents forced 
them into a kind of life to which they felt tbe 
prompting of no inclination.^ As a prudent 
father, anxious for the true welfare of his child, 
he examined into their inclinations, and dis- 
covered in both of them an all-overpowering 
inclination to see the world, and make dist^t 
voyages. He represented to them the happiness 
of a quiet, peaceful domestic life, and he por- 
trayed to them, in lively colors, the dangers and 
inconveniences they must meet with — ^but.all in 
vain. 

Mabia. That does not please me in Ivan and 
Gregory. • 

GusTAVUS. Now I do not know whether they 
exacfly deserve blame. What do you think, 
father? 

Father. That you are not whoUy wrong, 
Gustavus. Both were quick, energetic, and 
resolute youths ; they deserved to be praised for 
following out this preference of theirs, if they 
felt that, in this way, they could be more useful 
to the world than in any other. 
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MoTHEB. Therefore God has wisely oidained 
that the inclinations of men should be as Various 
as the features of their countenances. One 
chooses this condition, and another that ; only a 
man should select a business adapted to his situa- 
tion and powers, otherwise he occupies a &l8e 
position, and will be unhappy. 

Fathbb. Very true. A man is never more 
unhappy than when he is not in his proper 
place. You will often see that in the world. 
God grant that you may not have to experience 
it. — ^But to return to Ivan and Gregory. With 
the greatest respect and confidence, Ivan dis- 
closed to his father his predominant inclination, 
and begged of him his consent, and promised to 
do all honor to him. Osarow saw how much 
his heart was in it, and yielded to his wishes. 

Mabia. What profession did they choose? 

Fathbb. Both of them felt the strongest incli- 
nation in general for voyaging ; both' of them 
wished to be useful to their country as seamen, 
and to acquire for themselves a celebrated name 
in the history of voyages. With this in view, 
they had already — especially Ivan had done so 
— ^learned much which would be indispensable 
to them in such a profession. ^ 

Julia. Would so very much knowledge be 
necessary ? 

Max. Certainly; they must be at home in 
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mathematics, astronomy ; in natuxal history and 
geograjlhy ; and that they should be also ac- 
quainted with foreign languages, is self-evident. 

GusTAVUS. Not to mention that they mjist 
understand swimming, fencing, shooting, and all 
kinds of bodily exercise, by all means, — ^if they 
do not wish to be borne down by the first dan- 
gers. 

Father. The aged Osarow had many friends, 
and so it was easy for him to get his two beloved 
children admitted at St. Petersburg^ the. capital 
of the Bussian Empire, as naval cadets into the 
Imperial Academy of Cadets. 

Julia. Cadets ? naval cadets ? 

Father. This is the name given to those 
young persons who 'are educated particularly for 
future officers in a public institution. The in- 
stitution itself is called an Academy for Cadets, 
and it is a very excellent institution, especially 
for those who are in want of means to learn 
what their future destination requires of them. 
They are here taught everything at the expense 
of the government ; they are clothed, fed, and 
like children are obliged to perform all the 
services of a soldier in miniature. The naval 
cadet is very naturally educated only for the 
aaval service, and for this object he is taught 
everything which he ought to know as an officer 
of a ship. 
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Iran and Gregoiy were both admitted into 
this academy ; they distinguished themselves by 
their order and industry ; and even many of the 
little»light-minded tricks which Gregory, and, 
led on by him, Ivan too,, were guilty of, were 
overlooked, in consideration of their greater 
excellencies of character. 

The three years of learning whatever was 
necessary, had passed away, and both of the 
youths returned back to their native place. 
Every one receiared them with joy, and more 
espiscially'so did Osarow. Both of the young 
men were now waiting for their appointment in 
the navy. 

Julia. Navy? 

Patheb. By this expression is understood 
whatever belongs to the management of the 
ships, and the sea-service of a country or king- 
dotn, such as the number, manning, arming, and 
the whole appointment of the ships. Therefore, 
they have also regulations or laws for the navy. 

Most commonly this expression is used re- 
specting those ships which particularly belong 
to the warlike service. To receive an appoint- 
ment in the navy, is the same as to be placed in 
the actual service on board of a ship of war. 

Such a post were our young men expecting, 
in order to practise whatever they had learned 
in their profession. 
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Archangel, as is well known, is a city of con- 
siderable trade, and is the only harbor in the 
Northern Sea. Here azre to be found ships and 
seamen of all the commercial nations, but espe- 
cially there are many English vessels, who, as 
you know from other accounts of voyages, have 
the most extensive commerce. I need not^ 
therefore, tell you that Ivan and Gregory sought 
the intercourse of experienced seamen, in order 
to enlarge their knowledge. 

They became acquainted at a certain time 
with a captain of an English ship, which lay in 
the harbor, and who was only waiting for a figur 
wind to go on his voyage. This man was very 
intelligent and agreeable in conversation. Be- 
sides, he manifested a social and affable conduct, 
by which he attached everybody to him who 
became acquainted with him; and in short, he 
won upon the two young men in such a degree, 
that they expressed the wish to undertake a dis- 
tant voyage in his company, and on an English 
ship. 

"This wish you can easily accomplish," re- 
plied the Englishman. "You need only deter- 
mine upon it, and I will warrant you that a voy 
age in my ship mil be of the greatest advantage 
to you. Probably I may make a voyage of dis- 
covery to the North Pole. Our Parliament 
have offered a large reward to him who dis- 
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covers a north- w»3t passage around Asia or 
America to the Bast Indies. Very likely I shall 
yenture on such ah experiment." These words 
excited to the utmost the desire of voyaging in 
the young men. They saw before them a fine 
field to satisfy their long-restrained wishes, and 
doubtless the idea, that they might make a voy- 
age in an English ship, added new strength to 
their inclination. 

Mabia. How so 7 

Fatheb. The English marine service has 
attained to a very high degree of pierfection, and 
hardly any other sea&ring nation has accom- 
plished so much as the British. The English 
ships are beautiftil, their arrangement and arma- 
ment well chosen, and their seamen capable. 
Whoever, therefore, wished to learn correctly as 
to service at sea, might do so on an English 
ship. 

The Englishman observed the disquietude of 
the two young men ; he spoke continually of the 
voyage, and every word increased Ivan and 
Gregory's inclination to share in the same. 

GusTAVus. But ought they to do so without 
permission of the government ? 

Mabia. Or if their father was not willing ? 

Fatheb. I will tell you about that. They 
thought of both of these things. But as*1ihey 
were not in actual service, so the permission 6f 
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government tnight be obtained without diffir 
dolty. The Admiraltj, that is, )&e bran^ of 
the goyemment which deddes about naval 
affairs, and which for the tnost part consists of 
admirals, could have no objection, but, on the 
contrary, would very glactty see two such prom- 
ising young men desirous of being fiirther 
trained in so excellent a school for the beu^ 
of their country. They therefore consulted to 
their going. The old Osah^w made fiur more 
objections. He was a strong adherent to his 
country — ^more so than was consistent with « 
friendly feeling towards liHeign nations. He 
desired that the youths should serve in no other 
navy than- the Btusian, and decidedly forbade 
them td go forward another step. 

li^ARTA. Now both will remain at home. I 
am sure I should not like Ivan and Gregory, if 
they should go a- voyaging with the Englishnum, 
against their father's wishes. 

l^ATHEB. Alas ! here Gregory's levity ren- 
dered useless every good influence, and, by all 
sorts ctffeaggerations, conquered Ivan's feelings. 
Sad at the serious refusal of their father, in the 
evening they came into the company of the cap- 
tain; he naturally began to talk again of his 
voyjige, and as natorally learned from Ivan and 
Gregory that their &ther would not allow them , 
tdgo. 
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Tlie Skigliahmaii — and it is disag^eable to 
fiittd such impropriety in a man whom we must 
otherwiaQ esteem — ^tbe Englishman advised them 
to nndertake the voyage without their lather's 
knowledge. " At the utmost, you can see your- 
selves back here again in three months," said 
he; '^ and I am convinced that your father will 
feel indebted to me for having set you upon so 
usrfol a voyage. How often it is the case in my 
country, that the sons of the richest -fathers 
soereily undertake such a voyage, and are again 
received by their parents with open arms. I 
have no bad purpojses in th,e voyage. We shall 
not fiill in with pirates and corsairs. Our object 
is a fine and noble one« It is authorised, and 
the means to attain it are corresponding to it." 

Ivan wavered, and shrunk back; but then 
Gregory interposed, with his usual fickl^iess, 
and urged his Mend. Ivan was weak enough 
to yield Both of them pledged themselves to 
the Englishman to make arrangements in the 
night, and at break of day to be on board of his 
ship. "We axe only waiting for a fair wind," 
said the Englishnian ; " it may, and must soon 
happen. I must avail myself of it, and you 
must so arrange your matters, that I can at any 
naoment weigh anchor, and get under sail." 
. JiinjA, What is the meaning of that ? . 
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Max. To wind up the anchor, fixed in the 
bottom of the set^ and holding the ship, becauae 
otherwise the ship could not stir firom its place. 
They use the expression, ''to weigh anchor," as 
well as "to get under sail," when they wish to 
mark the beginning of a voyage. 

Fatheb. Some days passed in the constant 
waiting for a fevorable wind. Probably Ivan 
would have acquainted his &ther with the 
whole matter, and the voyage would then have 
been properly relinquished ; but Gregory knew 
how to arouse Ivan's pride and feeling of honor, 
and this, joined to his own fickleness, were the 
reasons that Ivan actually found himself under 
sail at the break of the appointed day. He sent 
back a letter to his father, in which he expressed 
his whole heart. He excused the step he had 
taken, fix)m his overwhelming inclination, beg- 
ged forgiveness for his disobedience, tod be- 
sought his fether's prayers and blessing. And 
so we must pardon him, and accompany him on 
his voyage. 

Mother. But, father, it is already late ; how 
if we shall here make a pause ? 

Fatheb. And enter on the voyage to-mor- 
row evening, do you mean? What do you 
think of it ? 

GusTAVTJS. Because, fether, before a long 
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travel we must be refreshed by some hoursV 
rest. 

Father. Very well. Tben to-morrow, about 
tliifl time^ 

Max. We shall be very considerably nearer 
to the North Pole. 

8* 



^> 



The children had sat for .a long time at their 
work ; the daughters spun, while Max and Gus- 
tavus looked over the map, in order to make 
themselves well acquainted with the region into 
which their father was going to conduct them. 
While thus engaged, th^y disputed (of course 
it was like well-educated children, with whom a 
little dispute does not degenerate into a quarrel), 
whether Ivan and Gregory deserved to be^ 
blamed because they had secretly left their 
felier and benefector. Maria and Julia were de- . 
cided in condemning them. Max was somewhat 
doubtful ; the desire of learning something new 
and being useful to the world, he thought, might 
excuse such a transgression. Gustavus proceeded 
on the supposition, that Ivan and Gregory, in so 
great an object, must indeed have ventured on it 
— a view which brought on him .many censures 
from his sisters. Gustavus himself felt that he 
had gone too far, but, as is often the case, he was 
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not willing to taJka back ]ds opinion. He be- 
longed to those who would not willingly do 
wrong, and so defend their (pinion as Ipng as 
they can find any groxind on which they can sus- 
tain Ihempelves,, 

The arrival of their pa;rents interrupted them, 
and finished this little diBputd, and they heartily 
desiied that none of their children nught ever be 
tempted to do anything agaitist their parents' 
will. 

Fatheb. Now, are you agreed ? We have a 
distant voyage before us. Union is the first 
thing. 

QtrsTAYUS. We are all ready, and can enter 
on the voyage whenever you like. 

Fatheb. Whea?© did we leave off last even- 
ing, Maaria? 

Mabia. In Archangel. 

Fatheb. At least in the harbor ci Archangel, 
on the ship Juno. At &at time there were many 
voyages undertaken to the North Pole, in ord^ 
to find a passage to the East Indies across Asia 
or America. In such a discovery no one had 
moKre to gain than the merchant ships of Arch- 
angel, because they then would have the shortest 
course to China and the East Indies. Which of 
you, without looking on the map, can describe 
to me this course which they have to take from 
Arehangel to the East Indies? 
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Max. I can. We must sail around Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, between France and Englaufd, 
then around a part of Spain, along Portugal and 
the whole western coast of Africa. 

Father. Very well. Gustavus, how then? 

GusTAVUfl. Around Africa to the Cape of 
Good Hope, then they take the direction on lie 
right, pass through the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, 
or still &rther to the right to Sumatra and almost 
to China. 

Father. Eight. Which of you knows of 
any other way? 

Maria. Another? 

Julia. I do not think theroKjan be any other I 

Father. No? What way, then, did your 
friend Kotzebue take some years since ? 

Max. Ah, now I know it ! Take the same 
route as before till you reach Spain, and then go 
straight to South America, along down the east 
coast of this country, through the Straits of 
Magellan, leaving Cldli and Peru on the righl^ 
and so directly through the Great Ocean to the 
East Indies. 

Father. But both of these routes make a 
wide circuit; for each of thein is about four 
thousand German miles. If any one could dis- 
cover a way across Asia or America, this would 
not be more than half the distance. Therefore, 
for many years the English gov^nment have 
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J| proposed a large reward for any one who shall 
r :Juid this nearer passage, and it was natural for 
[ .fl^any to seek to obtain the premium. You can, 
p* therefore, easily imagine with what eagerness 
I Iran and Gregory must have determined on such 
a voyage, so that they should secretly leave their 
&ther and benefactor. 

Now,' then, behold our two friends on the ship, 
the anchor of which was already weighed. A 
fresh south-east wind swelled the sail, the ship 
flew on more and more rapidly over the White 
Sea, and now they are in the open Northern 
Ocean. It was the first sea voyage which they 
two had made, and the whole mode of life in the 
ship was new and unusual to them. They were 
indeed already- well taught as to all that they 
saw here, for they had been educated in the 
Academy for Cadets ; but many things, and indeed 
A^^ almost all appeared to them largei" and new as 
they here saw them in reality. The arrange- 
ments on board of the English ships, are dis- 
tinguished by the greatest order, and the crew 
by the most minute performance of every duty. 
This niust have very greatly pleased them. The 
ship itself was a beautiful, new, and firmly buUt 
one, in which reigned the most exemplary order 
and cleanliness. Every day it was washed and 
sconred ; not the least dust was allowed, and even 
the most insignificant portion was careftilly at- 
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tended to. To all this was added the kind con- 
duct of the excellent captain, and' the constaiy^^ 
respect of the whole crevr. The captain knew 
how to unite friendliness with seriousness, and 
kindness with severity ; he possessed that great- 
est of all arts, to employ his crew — of which 
there were forty — continually in the most useful 
manner. He had already made several voyages 
to America and the East Indies, and this fur- 
nished him with matter for much interesting and 
instructive conversation. So the two friends sat 
and listened with increasing curiosity and the 
most earnest wishes that they could themselves 
have experienced all that the captain related: 
They accompanied him in th^ir thoughts on his 
voyages, shared his perils, and were at his side 
in many an adventure; with him they passed 
through unknown seas, landed on desolate 
islands, saw many remarkable countries, and 
cities of foreign portions of the globe. Both of 
the young men were commissioned as volunteers 
to lend a helping hand to two other officers of the 
ship. These also, after the example of the captain, 
were excellent men, scientifically educated, who 
soon became friends of the two young men. 

GusTAVUS. I can imagine how happily they 
both must have felt in their intercourse with 
^ch men. I should like much to have been iii 
their place. 
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MoTHEB. You cau do as well here cm the 
firm land. . If you cjondact yourself prc^erly, 
y6a may find every where good men who will be 
to you what the captain and th6 two cheers 
were for the young men. 

Father. I hope and expect thid from Qus- 
tavus. But to go on. Every hour att which they 
were at leisure from the service of the ship, Ivan 
and Gregory were in the cabin, listened to tha 
descripldons by the captain, and read with him 
the history of voyages, examined the maps, 
{nractised drawing, and the higher mathematicS| 
and in this way such scholars in such a school 
fiKH>n became able seamen. 

The captain took his course with the most 
fiivorable weather, first northerly, so as to sidl 
around the great barren island of JSTova Zembla. 
He would not have been obliged, usually, to do 
this, as he was only accustomed to pass through 
the straits which separate Nova Zembla from 
l^beria. But the passage through these straits 
is dangerous, for we find there many shoalsi 
sand-banks, rocks, and reefs. 

Julia. Reefe? 

Father, They are a succession or chains of 
rocks, which extend along under the water, and 
are very dangerous to vessels in sailing. Usually 
we find them near to landi where they stretch 
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out fiur into the sea. But often, too, they are to 
be met with in the midst of the ocean. 

Maria. Can the sailors know and see where 
these ree& are ? 

Father. If the sea ia stormy they cannot. 
It is only when the sea is calm that they are able 
to do it. The waves indeed dash over such a 
ree^ and form a species of breakers, just as they 
do on a coast But seamen avoid, as much as 
possible, such places. They choose to make a 
considerable circuit rather than expose them- 
selves to such dangers, especially in unknown 
regions. 

Our voyagers were on the north of Nova 
Zembla, and now they turned to the east Here 
two capes run out, not far distant from each 
olher, Cape North-west and Cape North-east, or 
Taimura, the most northern points of Asia, which 
belong to the most northern portion of the earth. 
Against all expectation their voyage had hitherto 
been perfectly favorable, the sun appeared 
warmer than they could have anticipated in this 
latitude; they nowhere met with ice, and the 
day which lasted above two months. — 

Jttlia. What did you say, father ? the day 
two months long ? 

Father. Yes; the day at midsummer here 
lasts about two months; but for this reason, 
about Christmas, the night is as long. Then, for 
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two months, the sun does not make its appeax- 
ance. 

Julia. That would be a nice thing for many 
people for whom the sun always rises too early. 

GusTAVUS. Look in the glass yourself, Julia; 
you are not used to be the first up. 

Julia. We will not dispute about that. Sleep 
is something very sweet; but you, Max and 
Gustavus, can oblige us two, Maria and myself, 
very much. See here; I know well that the 
length of the days and nights is different, ac- 
cording to situation of countries — 

Max. That, for example, under the line, or 
the equator, the day, year in and out, is twelve 
hours, and the night twelve hours; while under 
the two poles the longest day lasts half a year. 

Julia. True ; but why is it so? and in what 
degrees does it happen ? 

Fatheb. Of this you have no really correct 
idea, — ^that I can well believe. Max and Gus- 
tavus, what if you should make this clear to 
your sisters ? 

Max. Very willingly, sir; but I must first 
think over in what way to make it plain. 

Father. That must depend wholly on you 
two, and it will give ifie pleasure if you find out 
a new way. But let us now return to our ac- 
count of the voyage. Here in the highest norths 
ern point of Asia, the English captain had two 

4 
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courses before him, of which he might take his 
choice. One way was to proceed farther on his 
voyage eastward, and sail through between Asia 
and America. Gustavus, what countries would 
he pass to reach the East Indies? 

Gustavus. Along the northern coast of Asia, 
to Cape Satatskoy, from thence to the North 
Cape. 

Maria. Hal ha! That was the way years 
before, with our friends Cook and Kotzebue. 

Gustavus. So it was. On the way the 
captain could make a visit to the Jakuts and 
Tschutsches. From thence they might go through 
Behring's Straits, between Asia and America. 

Julia. Now I know the rest of the way. 
Kamschatzka, the Aleutian Isles, Japan, China, 
all these countries come one after another. 

Father. Eight. The captain thought with 
himself whether he should choose this course. 
The summer would soon be over, and the winter 
drew on at every hour. The whole of the north- 
em coast of Asia was little known, and therefore 
threatened many dangers. Possibly the captain 
had no particular desire to pass the winter at 
Kamschatzka. The course to the East Indies re- 
moved him too far from his country — from old 
England. He concluded, therefore, to turn about 
again, and to spend the winter in Archangel, 
and in the beginning of the following summier to 
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try whether it might not be possible to diseoYW 
a new way through Baffin's Bay. 

Maria. Is not that the great bay between 
<Jreenland and the yet wholly unknown parts of 
North America? 

Fathbk. Yes. More than two hundred years , 
ago was this bay discovered, and many attempts 
have since been made to find a passage through 
it into the Pacific Ocean. 

In this region the captain turned his ship to- 
wards the North-west Cape, and for a second 
time doubled the cape. The cold had already 
set in, and the ice formed on the coasts, mist and 
snow darkened the air, and the captain had need 
of all his care if he wished to reach Archangel 
with his ship uninjuredi ' But often a single cir- 
eomstance is a means of frustrating the best and 
wisest plan ; a fact which the captain and his 
friends proved by experience, and which every 
man often has occasion to learn. 

GusTAVus. Did it happen to them as it did 
to Eobinson Orusoe ? Did they suflfer shipwreck? 

Maria. I should doubly pity the unfortunate 
men if such a fate had befallen them in that re 
gion. 

Father. I forgot to tell you that the captain 
had taken with him from Archangel a Russian 
as a pilot, a man who was perfectly trained for 
his post. He soon became Ivan's and Gregory's 
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fiiend. He was of much value to the captain 
and the whole crew on account of his knowl- 
edge. Now the officers were'sitting in the cabin, 
talking of many things, when they perceived an 
unusual noise and roaring; and plainly heard 
the under pilot give orders to take in the sail, 
and keep a redoubled lookout on every side. 
All sprang up, and hastened to their posts. 

" What's the matter ?" asked the captain. " A 
fearful storm is brewing at the south-east," was 
the answer. " If we were only in the open sea I" 

The ship received the motion given it by the 
waves ; mounting higher and higher continually 
at every moment, the storm became more violent, 
the roaring more frightful, and the billows rose 
to an incredible height. Sometimes the ship 
hung suspended on the top of the^ waves, and 
sometimes she sunk down to the very depths. 
The day had wholly disappeared. No one could 
steer the ship with certainty, as the violent storm 
broke upon the near land, took another direction, 
and drove forward the ship as if it were a light 
feather. The captain, otherwise so adventurous 
a seaman, was here more distressed than he would 
have been in any other place. 

Maria. Why so, dear father? 

Father. Because he was not acquainted with 
this sea and the land adjoining. Had such a', 
storm taken him on a wide open sea, well known 
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to the sailor, then lie wotdd have been less af- 
fected by it, because lie would liave felt certain 
as to the rocks, shoals, and sand-banks: but 
where he now found himself, all these were to be 
dreaded. All suitable precautions were taken, 
but it was now impossible to steer the ship; they 
were obliged to leave it to the violent assaults of 
the sea and the tempest. The darkness naturally 
increased their terror, the glimmer of the day 
hardly lasting for an hour, could not be per- 
ceived on account of the thick clouds deeply 
overhanging them even down to the water; and 
the waves caught away with them the ship, 
dashed about in a wholly unknown region. No 
one could understand the others, so loud was the 
roar of the wind and noise of the billows strik- 
ing against the sides of the ship. Two days had 
the poor men done all in their power, when the 
mainmast, broken by the storm, came down with 
a thundering crash across the ship, by which its 
rapid course became very greatly impeded. "Now 
we can do nothing more," said the captain, with 
a stem submission to his fate. " Now no steer- 
ing, no direction, can help us. If God does not 
aid us, we must find our grave in the billows . 
here. 

How Ivan and Gregory must have felt at these 
words you can readily imagine. Never had they 
before made a voyage to any distance ; never had 
4* 
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they expeiienoed a stoim. Whatever they had 
learned of it, thej had gathered from, descriptions 
and narratives, and I need not assure you how- 
far the best description &lls short of the impres- 
sion which the reidit^ prodtieea 

Shut up in the ship, pale and exhausted, with- 
out being able to sleep, for a moment the unfor- 
tunates sat in the cabin despairing of their safe- 
ly. They saw nothing but approaching, certain 
death before their eyes. Every howling, roaring 
billow spoke to them this fearfol doom, so that 
they even finally wished that all might be soon 
over, for the anguish of expecting death is mere 
torturing than death itsel£ No one spoke, no 
one comforted and tranquillized the others. like 
an arrow shot forth, the ship flew on throfugh the 
waves, and the tempest grew continually strong- 
er, the billows roaared more dreadMly, and the 
ship was dashed onward at a more feaif ul rate. 

AH at once she struck with So hard and shat- 
tering a blow that ail were thrown confosediy 
together. Again once more the ship raised on 
the top of the wave, then dashed down, and, on 

sudden, stood as if it was fast wailed in. 

Julia. Now I can imagine how it was, just 
as in the case of Eobinson Crusoe's ship; to ^lit 
in pieces and go asutoder must be the fate of the 
poor Juno. 

Maria- And all be drowned. 
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GusTAVUS. That could not have been the 
case; for who, then, would have told this story? 

Father. It is now too late ; I will go on with 
the story some other time. To-morrow evening 
you may then expect the continuation. 

4 



I NEED not assure you that all the four chil- 
dren, Max, Gustavus, Maria, and Julia, awaited 
the progress of the story with the most anxious 
curiosity. They talked the whole morning about 
it, and inquired among themselves how it would 
go with poor Ivan and his feiends, when Max 
recollected what an obligation he had taken on 
himself to try and explain to his sisters what 
causes the difference in the length of the days 
and nights. He and Gustavus had promised 
this. The confidence *of their fether, as well as 
the expectation of their sisters, were important 
to both of them; they felt themselves dignified 
by so honorable a commission. 

Max was of a penetrating mind; what he 
knew he knew thoroughly ; for it was a princi- 
ple with him to learn everything accurately, and 
never to stop in his views half-way. With Gus- 
tavus this was not the case; he could indeed 
comprehend anything much easier than the more 
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tardy Max, but also %i this account he forgot 
again much sooner what remained firmer in his 
brother's memory. Both had made more than 
common advances in geography; to examine 
maps and study them, was for them no labor, but 
a pleasure. They sat down to them with fiill as 
much delight as other children have in sitting 
down to enjoy pictur^. But they knew not only 
countries and seas, rivers and mountains, but also 
tbie relation of the earth to the other heavenly 
bodies and planets ; they knew the circumference 
of the earth, and its place in respect to the sun. 
Their father, to whoni this kind of knowledge 
was most agreeable, had brought forward his 
sons very far in this branch of human science. 
Sjdp^inot, therefore, ask too much when he re- 
quested of both of them that they would explain 
this subject to their sisters. He could, in this 
way, best learn whether his two sons themselves 
thoroughly imderstood what they were to make 
plain to others. 

However great was the expectation of the 
bojs to know the fate of the unhappy voya- 
gers, yet they felt still greater desire to fulfil 
their promise. Max, especially, thought about 
it the whole morning, how he should perform^ 
his commission, and Gustavus went cordially 
hand in hand with him. Both of them thought 
only of this one thing. The sisters, indeed, often 
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laughed wlien they notioH their brotheis' un- 
usual sobemess. Julia made many a spoFtiva 
attack on them, and probably Max and Gustavua 
would have erred in their purpose, if they had 
not felt themselves too greatly flattered by their 
father's eonfidenoe in them. 

Finally, after a long exanunation and oonsulta- 
tion — ^for their father left thcan alone purposely, 
without giving them the slightest aid— their 
plans w^e ready for communicating the infor- 
mation. Maria and Julia were called, and their 
&tfaer himself came in to correct many things^. 
ot to make them still deafer, whicb were proba- 
bly not wholly dear to his sons- 
Max and Gustavua had inclined the larga 
table on oi^ side by means of a support; iHk); 
it^ so that the flat sur&ce had the same direc!^^ 
with the actual course of the earth, or, as Max 
expressed himself in scientific language, parallel 
with it. 

In the middle on this table level, was fastened 
a large gilt ball by a peg, on the projecting point 
of which hung down a yard and a half of thread. 
On the end of the thread, a ^parti-colored ball 
was &stened, and a circle. drawn on the table 
with chalk, so large that it marked out the 
course of the ball which hung on the thread. 

Both of the girls, their pupils, looked at this 
apparatus; it was probable, in their. view, that,* 
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the gilded ball might represent the sun, and the 
partiHsolared one the earth* It proved to them 
tbat Max and Gustayus had thought it all oyer, 
and drawn it out correctly. 

With a somewhat important mien, Max came 
forward to the table. " You know, Maria and 
Julia^" he began, ''that tibe son is fixed— that 
the earth reyolyes arqund it^ and completes its 
eourae in a year. The direction in which it goes 
round the sun, I will now show you, and you will 
jouxselyes wonder how clear and evident will 
be made to you the difference of the length of 
the days and nights^ Look at this ball ; it repre- 
sents the sun^ which is fixed in the central point 
of this circle. This other ball denotes the earth, 
aaddp^^bJBerv^ on it in the middle a line. 

mSia. Which no doubt represents the Equa- 
tor on the line ? 

GuSTAyxTS. Yes. Here you see two letters, 
N and S, by which are designated the North and 
South Poles. On the ball are, besides, some 
parti-colored lines which I have drawn, and 
which may represent the portions of the globe. 

Max, Now look sharp. The earth stands 
now as you see here, unequally lower than the 
sun, which naturally stands as much above. 

Maria. So it does ! 

Max. The Norths half of the earth is turned 
to the. sun. .It is therefore long^ shone on by 
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the sun in this direction than the South hal^ 
and the region about the North Pole has the 
sun hardly out of sight, while the South Pole 
scarcely receives anything of it. 

Julia.' Very correct and clear. 

GusTAVUS. Now, therefore, it is summer on 
the North half of the earth ; the sun stands at 
its height, and the days are the longest But 
now look close. Now the earth begins its 
course. It makes a circuit on this chalk line 
around the sud, and turns like a ball; that is, 
running on at the same time around itself once 
in twenty-four hours, — ^a motion from whence, 
as you see, day and night takes place; The 
whole northern half, especially the North Pole, 
is always yet longer shone on by the sxi^lfean 
the South Pole. 

Max. The earth continues to rise higher, 
until it has the same direction with the sun, that 
is, the same elevation or height. The northern 
half, in this way, every day will be somewhat less 
shone on by the sun. The days become shorter, the 
nights longer, until the earth, about the 22d of Sep- 
tember, comes in the same direction with the. sun, 
and the days and nights are of equal length. 

GusTAVUS. And then we have the beginning 
of autumn. 

Max. Now the earth goes farther, continu- 
ally rising higher, and naturally it must appear 
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to US as tkough the soil came to stand constantlj 
lower. The North Pole is hardly any longer 
shone on by the sun, and the nearer the regions 
of the northern half lie to the Pole, so much lon- 
ger are the nights^ and so much the shorter are 
the days, while, on the other half of the earth, 
exactly the opposite takes place. This portion 
now is longer shone on by the sun, and, as you 
see, the South Pole has the sun continually 
upon it. If the earth now, about the 22d cf 
December, has reached the highest point, then 
we have the shortest day, or the beginning of 
the winter. From this time, the earth goes 
deeper again, the sun appears to rise higher, the 
diays iDcrease, and the earth, on the 21st or 22d 
of March, comes again into the same direction 
with the sun, — day and night are equal, — ^the 
earth sinks deeper, — the sun comes up higher, 
until we again reach the end of June, and, wili 
the longest day, we once more have the begin- 
ning of summer. 

Father. You have performed your commis- 
sion very welL I hope your sisters have under- 
stood you. As soon as I have time, I will draw 
a table on the globe there, by which you will 
know accurately how long, in any region of the 
earth, is the longest day and the longest night 

JuuuL It is very clear to me. I should hardly 
have trusted the commission to my brothers. 
5 
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Max. Hem! it is not so very hard. One 
must onl J himself see rightly into the matter. 

Father. Very trae. But there is one thing 
more — how great the distance is at which tlie 
earth revolves, around the sun. You can con- 
clude fix)m this that, at every beat of the pulse, 
we move nearly four miles. 

JULU. That is what I call going ahead ! 

Fathxb. Cerfadnly ; for the distance which 
the earth passes around the sun, or its orbit, as 
it is' called, amounts to more than a hundred and 
twenty millions of miles (or about two hun- 
dred and ninety millions of English miles.) 

And now to go back to our unfortunates, 
whom we left yesterday in a situation of the 
greatest possible danger. The dread shock, and 
the violent leap, the sudden silence, and the then 
ever-increasing howling and roaring of the waves 
beating against the sides of the ship, threw all 
,of them into despair. Even the captaip, other- 
, wise so courageous and composed as a seaman, 
in this horrible moment lost his presence of 
mind. "God have mercy on us P' cried he, full 
of despair ; " we are cast on the rocks, and in a 
few moments, we shall be a wreck." 

Julia. A wreck ? 

Father. This is what it is called in seameu^s 
language, when a ship is either wholly swallowed 
up, and driven about on the billows — or at least 
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so affected by the tempest, that it cannot proceed 
on its voyage, — ^wh6n, for example, it has lost 
its masts or rudder, as was the case with our 
ship. 

" The wreck is about sinking 1 " With horror 
they all heard this doom of death — ^in the great- 
est distress every one was. looking for the moment 
when the wreck should go asunder, the sides be 
parted, the water press in, and all be swallowed 
up by the raging billows. 

Maria. Poor men I I tremble at the thought 
of their being so abandoned. 

Julia. Who could not here save themselves 
as Robinson Crusoe did himself, by swimming. 

GusTAVUS. And if they did fortunately swim 
through, where would they land ? What means 
of living would they have found, where there 
was a desolate island? Bobinson Crusoe was far 
better off; he found fruits, and a warm climate, 
where he could dry and warm himself. These 
poor people had nothing but snow and ice to 
look on. But, father — 

Father. Some anxious, dreadful moments 
passed before the unfortunate men could again 
recover their senses. The captain was the first 
to whose heart courage and composure returned. 
At the side of the calm pilot or steersman he left 
the cabin and went with him into the hold, that 
is, the lowest part of the ship, where they both 
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saw, to their great joy, that the ship was entirely 
dry inside. 

Maria. How so? What good could this do ? 

Father. It proved thus much, that the body 
or hull of the ship had not suffered. The sea 
water, if it had been otherwise, would have come 
through, and the whole space or hold would 
have been filled with water. At the same time 
they noticed that the waves no longer beat so 
violently, and from this circumstance very justly- 
concluded that the storm, if it had not yet per- 
fectlyxalmed, must have very considerably spent 
its rage. Inspired by new hope, they both of 
them hastened to their trembling associates, to 
carry to them a piece of news which, for the mo* 
ment, must have been the most joyfiil. Now 
the calm pilot proposed to open one of the port- 
holes, which had been kept closed. 

Maria. Port-holes? 

Father. Gustavus, that belongs to your de- 
partment. 

GusTAVUS. Port-holes are, in a ship, what 
^oop-holes are in a wall or entrenchment, open- 
iDgs through which the muzzles of the cannon 
are run out. They are provided with doors that 
they may be shut in a storm, so that the swelling 
waves may not come into the ship. 

Father. Now, the pilot opened such a port- 
hole, and looked up to the starry heaven above 
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him. The feeble light which the stars gave was 
sirfficient to distinguish, around the ship, an in- 
distinct calm surface, which was lost afar off in 
the boundless distance. The pilot wondered at 
the silence of the waters, which still roared and 
raged continually and awfully on the other ade 
of the ship. He called out to his companions. 
They all came together ; then some one mounted 
on the quarter-deck. 

Julia. Is not that the highest part of the 
ship? 

Father. Yes. We might compare it to the 
roof of a house, only that it is flat. The seamen 
often call it the upper promenade of the ship. 
Large ships have many decks, which, as in a 
building, separate the different stories. You 
may thus often read the expression "three- 
decker," which commonly means a large ship of 
war. 

They now mounted on the quarter-deck. The 
cold fresh air was the more beneficial to all as 
the unfortunate men had spent many days in the 
confined space of the cabin. But how great was 
their terror when they saw that the wide extent 
which the pilot took for a calm and quiet sea was 
a monstrous field of ice. 

Julia. Was this so very frightful ? I should 
have thought it would be better than if the ship 
had been on a rock. 

5* 
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GusTAVUS. One would be as dangerous as the 
other. Would it not, father? 

Father. And probably the dashing on the 
ice would be more dangerous than on a rock. A 
diff can easier be climbed ; there is in it some 
cleft, or guUey, or cavern, which might afford 
protection or warmth; or perhaps a spring, a 
beast, or some plant which might serve as food 
for them when enfeebled. But of all this nothing 
ia found on an empty field of ice. At the mo- 
ment when the unfortunates mounted the upper 
deck it was clearer than in mid-day ; the sun of 
the short day had risen, a small portion of the 
disk moved above the horizon, and diffused so 
much light that the poor men could perceive the 
horrors of their situation. The wreck lay in an 
iceberg bay, which was protected on three sides 
against the pressure of the waves. On the 
fourth, the sea was indeed open, but the current 
drove in monstrous heaps of ice, which shut fast 
the bay, so that it might be clearly seen how the 
return was more and more destroyed by every 
new mass of ice. Destruction seemed unavoid- 
able, for only one great ice cake was necessarjr 
to be driven against the wreck to crush and 
shatter it to pieces. 

Maria. If the passage now, at least, had re- 
mained open I 

Father. This would have been of little use. 
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The ship was a wreck, without sail ; they could 
no longer steer and guide it ; to undertake a long 
voyage with it would be impossible^ as the unfor- 
tunates knew not in what region they were* If 
the storm was indeed really over, yet, suppose 
they coxdd reach navigable water, it would be so 
' high up, and in so open a sea, that the wreck 
could not long bear their shattering motion. In 
a word, dear children, destruction seemed Only 
too certain. 

JuiiiA. What, then, did the poor people do? 

Fatheb. You can easily imagine their situa- 
tion. In the first moment, whBn they gained the 
fearful conviction of the horrible certainty they 
were driven almost to desperation. On all sides 
they saw danger and death; nowhere did the 
slightest ray of hope appear of their being able 
to save themselves. In such a condition man 
sees only misfortune; fear blinds him against 
every possible means of deliverance. When the 
unfortunate man in some degree composes him* 
self will he first be more regardful of every 
thing; he thinks of them more accurately, and 
oftentimes it happens to him to discover a new 
and hitherto unknown mode of relief— he begins 
to hope, the new hope teaches him to know his 
Bew powers, increases his activity to use them, 
despair vanishes, and the unfortunate man is no 
longer wholly miserable. 
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GusTAVUS. And it was so, was it not, with 
our unfortunates? 

Fath£B. As you miglit expect irom brave 
persons, whom not their conduct but their pro- 
fession had brought into naisfortune. 

After some hours the little glimmer of ligh^ 
which in this zone at this time of the year they 
call day, disappeared ; the captain took an obser- 
yation, and then found that they. were in the 
seventy-first degree of north latitude. Do y;0Ti 
understand, this expression ? I have heretofore 
explained it to you. Do you recollect on what 
occasion? 

Max. O yes, sir. When we were taking our 
voyage round the world with Cook and Kotzebue;. 

Father. It was^ now September. Only a few 
weeks remained and entire night would set in, 
a circumstance which much increased the anxiety 
of our unfortunates. They heard this news with 
horror. The captain, a firm, composed man, who 
had in numerous voyages contended with many 
dangers, and had conquered, first recovered his 
presence of mind and courage. He caused the 
whole ship's company to gather around him. 
"Friendsy" he began, "that I would gladly help 
you all, even at the sacrifice of mine own life, 
you may well believe; but you see that in this 
case I can do nothing. We are in the hands of 
Almighty God, and must give up ourselves to 
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his will. Without his aid nothing will help ns ; . 
if he wills to save us he can do it, though this 
iceberg may tower around us yet higher, and the 
sea become more impetuous. He can save us 
when and how he will. Only we must do our 
duty. Faint heartedness and mute despair will 
do us no good; they .only injure us. We have 
been almost three days without an ordinary meal, 
and without a moment of sleep. We ought not 
to neglect our bodies; we know not yet how 
greatly we may need our powers to contend with 
dangers of which we are not aware. If we keep 
our bodies sound and powerful, our minds and 
spirits too will be the more active and lively." He 
commanded them, therefore, to light up the ship's 
lanterns ; the cook must prepare a good nourish- 
ing meal ; all must eat and drink heartily, tod 
then they must lie down in their hammocks to 
sleep. The captain did so, but it was in vain for 
him to close his eyes ; he could not get the de- 
sired repose. He thought of his unfortunate 
companions, who were under his command, and 
whose &te was placed in his hands ; he felt that 
he must care for them, and a care of this sort, 
joined to the most torturing anxiety for his own 
life, would allow no one to obtain slumber. 

Maria. The captain must certainly have been 
a good man. 'Many others in his place would 
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have been occupied with himself only, without 
caring for X)thers. 

Father. Certainly; he was a brave man, 
who indeed had deserved a better lot. But 
especially the fate of Ivan and Gregory lay near 
his heart. He recollected that he had advised 
them to the voyage, and had induced t^hem also 
to undertake it contrary to their father's will. 
He read in their countenances the bitterest re- 
pentance for their conduct towards their father ; 
and now reproached himself most severely for it. 

GuSTAvus. But Ivan and Gregory h^ written 
to their father ? ' ' '"■' ' 

Mother. You think, then, that this was 
enough ? How now if their poor father had not 
consented when he sorrowfully and in vain 
stretched forth his hands to his dear Ivan? 
How, if the pain of seeing himself forsaken by 
his son, and having lost all the hopes founded on 
him, had brought the old man upon a sick-bed 
and to the grave ? Would all this be repaired by 
a letter? 

Father. Surely not ! I hope Gustavus will 
feel this, and not do so that he will be obliged 
to reproach himself. Especially the captain 
pitied the good Ivan. It did not escape him how 
cast down and sorrowful the young man was. 
He knew, too, that want of courage was not the 
cause of his being so downcast, for Ivan was a 
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young man of very resolute feelings ; but he felt 
firmly convinced that it was Ivan's grief of hav- 
ing made his father drink so deeply of sorrow 
which lay heavy on his heart. 

QusTAVUS. But, dear father, Ivan's object 
was, however, praiseworthy. He had imder- 
taken the voyage for his own improvement. 

Father. This was indeed far better than if a 
blameworthy levity had determined him to do 
ao, but it does not excuse him. Ivan deeply felt 
this. With the thought of his poor fitther, his 
conscience was ai|pused, which is never the case 
with any one except when he does wrong; and 
so Ivan was obligeii to suffer the reproaches of 
his own heart without, alas, the consolation 
which others had — ^that they had brought them- 
selves into this misfortune in the pursuit of their 
calling, and attending to. their duty. 

Mabia. That reminds me of Eobinson Crusoe* 

JuLiA^ It is true ; and it was just so, too, he 
thoi^ht of himself, when he was on the desolate 
island. ' 

Mother. Ivan would have done better, if he 
had reflected on all this beforehand, as he might 
have done, and had conducted himself according 
to this conviction. His own heart would have 
been spared many sorrows, if he had thought 
deeply of the consequence of his conduct. Never 
act as he did, my dear children. Who of you 
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would wish yourself to be in Ivan's or Robinson 
Crusoe's place, and to feel the reproaches which 
they both made to themselves ? 

Mabia. Certainly no one of us, mother Tiear. 

Father. Ivan lay on his bed continually 
awake, while others were sleeping. Finally^ he 
ceased to be conscious of his thoughts, — ^but it 
was more the perfect exhaustion and wearisome- 
ness, more a fainting away than slumber. How 
long he lay in this state of unconsciousness, he 
could not determine when the captain woke him. 
" Let the others sleep quietly, "Jae said. " They 
are fortunate; we will not disturb them. It 
tranquillizes me to know that they are happier 
than I am." "What shall I then do?" asked 
Ivan, raising himself up. /*You must accom- 
pany me." " And whither?" " I have not been 
able to shut my eyes from disquiet. I must 
have certainty." "As to what?" "As to our 
fate. I have observed that in a short time now 
it will be day. I saw it from the quarter-deck. 
At the same time, I noticed that the ice is piled 
up continually higher about the wreck. We 
must see whether there is* no land to be dis-. 
covered." 

Still half-buried in his swooning slumber, 
Ivan took his gun. With difficulty, they both 
climbed up a high cake of ice frozen close to the 
wr^ck. On their left hand the sun, although it 
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was mid-day, appearing deep and bloody red 
through the mist, stood at the horizon. The air 
blew piercingly. A vast boundless field of ice, 
scattered over with sparkling flakes of snow, lay 
like a mirror before the eyes of both of them. 
With the most anxious observation, the captain, 
by the help of a spy-glass which he carried along 
with him, looked over the dead level, and who 
can describe his joy, when he clearly saw land 
afar off on the western horizon, and at the same 
time could distinguish some rocks and moun- 
tains I 

Max God be praised.* It certainly was an 
island. 

Julia. I am right glad that the poor people 
could see the land ! 

Maria. -And with what joy could they carry 
to the others this news I 

Mother. Well observed, Maria I The joy 
of others is pleasant to the good man, and it 
makes him happy when he can impart some- 
thing comforting to "others. 

Father. Both of them now went down to 
the deeply lying wrecJk. Many of the crew were 
awake, and- sat thinking over their fate in deep 
meditation. *' In the north there is land T' cried 
the captain, joyfully. **We have seen it; we 
can distinguish the particular mountains." This 
information enlivened them all with new hopes. 
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Though the dangers were ever so great, the un- 
certainty of their fate ever so torturing, this one 
piece of tidings banished all their sorrows. The 
prospect of saving their lives filled them all with 
thankful joy, and confidence in the Divine aid 
again strongly entered into their soul. 

Max. But was the deliverance then already 
so sure, that they could rejoice in it with cer- 
tainty? 

Father. In the first moment of joy of the 
unfortunate man enlivened by hope, he does not 
think of this. It is enough for him for the first 
only to be able to hop^ and a little ray of hope 
calms his heart in the greatest danger. Our 
unfortunates were already satisfied, when they 
heard the word land. Whether it was a waste 
uncultivated island, or a ridge of barren, bare 
rocks — whether they would find the means of 
living — ^whether they would have ever the 
opportunity to go back to their native country 
—or what sorrowful future might await them in 
the land discovered — of these things not one of 
them thought in the first moment of joy. Enough 
for them that they knew land to be near them. 

Max. Now, did they go on it ? 

Father. That was not at once possible. All 
must not together leave the wreck, in order not 
to give up the means of living, and other sup- 
plies which were there. Besides, they were not 
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yet acquainted with the country, and it was 
therefore concluded that iGu^t some of the ship's 
company should go there, and bring back tidings 
to those who were left behind of what they found 
there. The captain called for volunteers for this 
enterprise, and at once Ivan and Gregory offered 
themselves to undertake the commission. To 
them was joined the Eussian pilot, or steersman ; 
tod so they three went forth with their fire-arms, 
and a sufficient store of means of food, and of 
the supply of other wants. 

Max. How far off was the land ? 

Father. This could-not be accurately deter- 
mined. Between the wreck and the land dis* 
covered, there was a field of ice smooth as glass, 
on which no distance can be measured, because 
no object could be distinguished, by means of its 
form and color, for a standard. The sky was 
somewhat clouded, and the air foggy ; our three 
travellers were therefore obliged to direct them- 
selves by the regions of the sky in which the 
mountains were observed. Among the packages 
which they had taken with them were also some 
torches of pitch, in order to be able to light up 
and explore caverns and chasms which they 
might at any time discover. Besides, it would 
soon be night ; and then it was possible that they 
might meet with wild beasts, which, as is well 
known, mostly fly before fire. They had, too, 
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another object in view. Ivan and his com- 
panions, if they found any cavern that could be 
inhabited, or any dwelling, were to place a burn- 
ing torch on the point of the rock, in order to 
give to those whom they had left behind on the 
wreck a signal. 

GuSTAVUS. That was like a signal-fire Iq 
mountainous countries. 

Father. Very true. This signal-fire would 
show that a dwelling or residence had been found, 
and likewise serve as a guide to those who were 
to come on after them. 

Max You speak of a dwelling. Could they 
expect to find anything of that kind here? 

Father. At least, this was not impossible. 
They knew not in what region they were, and 
could not determine whether the land discovered 
was a part of Greenland, or perhaps of Norway, 
where some dwellings are always found. But 
supposing also that the land was the island of 
Spitzbergen — as they afterwards found was really 
the case — this precaution was not without use. 

Maria. Are there any dwellings there ? 

Father. All seamen are familiar with the 
story, according to which several sailors had 
passed a whole year on this barren island. The 
poor men had left the ship, which was inclosed 
by the ice, gone on land, and, on their return to 
the coast, saw that the ice and ship had dis- 
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appeared. Previously some unfortunate persons 
had wintered there, who had built a hut in a valley. 

Max. Had this, then, really happened, or 
was it only a mere saying — a story? 

Father. It was true, at least, as to the main 
thing. The history of the unfortunate sfiilors 
affords many particulars which confirm this 
story. You recollect, surely, of a Hollander, 
Heemsker, and of a Dane, Monke, who both of 
them had experienced the same fatA Yet sup- 
posing that this could not be reckoned on, the 
captain remembered to have heard, that the 
whale fishers, who venture into this region, had 
built huts in many places, in which the coopers 
made barrels for the preservation of their oiL 
It was, therefpre, more than probable that three 
such well-prepared enterprising persons would 
find one of these huts, to which afterwards the 
shining torch might show the others the way. 

From thiB wreck, they might easily take all 
necessary supplies to their new abode. Then 
could they brave the winter, and continually be 
in expectation that the future summer would 
discover to them a ship, and this would again 
carry them back to their own land. 

Max. O, this caution was rightly thought of I 

Julia. Thank Heaven, that the poor people 
are safe, and well preserved under a roof, and 
with the necessary supplies I 
6* 
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Father. But are they bo ? - 

Julia. O, now I imagine they must have 
left the wreck, did they not ? 

Father. I would gladly sketch for you a 
picture of the happy union again of those who 
were so separated from each other, and their 
return to their native land, but — 

Mother. Dear father, it is now late. You 
have related to us longer this evening than 
usual. To-ftiorrow, my children, you may hear 
how it fared with the poor people. 

Julia. I wish, father, that you had not spo- 
ken that last sentence. Now I shall dream all 
night of these poor people. 

GuSTAVUS. That would be better off than to 
freeze and starve with them in Spitzbergen. 



With a certain anxious doubt, the children 
looked forward the next day to the continuation 
of the history of the unfortunates; These poor 
people had become of importance to them, on 
account of the sorrowful lot that had befallen 
them. They had expected that their fate would 
be changed, that, united as true friends, they 
would brave all the inconveniences of the long 
winter in this rough country, and thus would 
overcome all the circumstances and dangers 
which were to befall them. They had hoped 
that a ship coming to their deliverance would 
carry back the forsaken ones to their native 
country, and that Ivan, especially, would be 
received by his father with joy. 

And all these beautiful hopes, had that single 
word "6u^" of their father destroyed I 

" How will it be with those unfortunate men ?" 
asked Julia. "I have actually dreamed of thefm, 
how they died on the desolate island, were found, 
and—" 
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GusTAVUS. Strange ! I, too, dreamed some- 
thing like it. They must have had to fight with 
bears and wolves. 

Max It is no worse, however, than if they 
were under the torrid zone, and been killed by 
lions and tigers, or were swallowed up by gigan- 
tic serpents. 

Maria. Very true. But what fine finiits 
they would have found, too, under the torrid 
zonel * They could have laid out gardens and 
fields, have built themselves houses, as the colo- 
nists did on Bobinson Crusoe's island. And 
what did they find on Spitzbergen? — nothing 
but ice and snow. 

GusTAVus. And they might also be poorly 
enough provided with the means of living. 

Max We will not trouble ourselves on this 
account I hope it will be better than we feared. 
One can endure much, and seamen especially can 
do so. 

So the children talked it over among them- 
selves, until, after supper, their father seated 
himself in his chair, collected around him the 
young listeners, and, in the midst of their most 
longing expectation, inquired, •" How fer had we 
gone yesterday evening ?" 

Julia. Up to that horrible "but," by which 
you destroyed our rejoicing, dear father. 

Mother. And such a "but" will you often 
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enough experience in your life. Hopes often 
deceive, and not all the good which is antici- 
pated takes place. 

Father. You are quite right, good mother. 
But to, go on with our story. With the best 
wishes of those left behind, the pilot, Ivan, and 
Gregory quitted the wreck. The cold was 
severe, the air harsh and piercing. Only by 
quick walking, by means of warm clothing, and 
from the fact that they had much to bear, could 
they resist the penetrating and sensible chill. 

GusTAVUS. Why, then, did they burden 
themselves with a large pack? 

Father. Because they needed many things, 
and knew not what they might find there. They 
had each a gun, a sword, a cartouch-box filled 
with powder and ball, a bag with provisions, 
bread, bacon, a bottle of brandy, tobacco, and 
besides an axe, and every one of them a blanket. 
It was still dark when they left the wreck. On 
their left hand, they saw on the horizon a faint 
glimmer, which announced the near approach of 
the short day, lasting scarcely a few hours. In 
the twilight of this glimmer, the firiends wenfc 
forth in the direction they had once taken, and 
at last, in four hours' travel, reached the island,* 
so greatly had the mirror-like surface of the ice, 
and the single-colored snow, deceived them in 
respect to the distance. 
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Julia. They must have felt thankful, when 
they felt the dry ground under their feet. 

Max. Just as did Bobinson Crusoe, when he 
rose on land out of his sea bath. 

Father. Whether they were as well satis- 
fied as he was, is a question. Bobinson Cru- 
soe saw himself saved from certain death; he 
found, under a mild climate, an island, &om the 
fruitfulness of which he might expect a suffi- 
ciency of articles of food. Our three friends saw 
before them a desolate land, a mass, of rocks 
thrown together. There was no tree, no shrub 
was green, no bird sung in the tops of the trees. 
No brook murmured there, over fields and mea- 
dows ; they saw nothing but those vast barren 
heaps of rocks, which lay before them like gray 
ruins, the natural color of whiqh was yet more 
heightened by the snow. The whole creation 
^ / appeared as if petrified. A stillness, as of the ' 
grave, reigned in the desolation, in which not 
even the dissonant cry and ill-omened screech of 
a single raven broke in on the horrible silence. 
There was no place for repose there; np cleft * 
or cavern was to be found, not a splinter of wood, 
with which they could kindle a fire- to warm 
themselves. 

Cautious and timidly, our unfortunate wan- 
derers trod over the rough icy ground, covered 
with rock. Caution was the more needful here, 
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as neither of them were ignorant t^t^he high 
northern regions of the earth are inhabited by 
certain kinds of wild beasts, especially bears and . 
wolves. Now the poor men went forward be- 
neath a rocky ledge, in which some hollows 
were to be seen,, which appeared to become lost 
in the clefts within. The first and nearest one 
was chosen for their path. The surface was 
aUppery, and appeared to be ice ; a tact which 
led the pilot to the conclusion that they w^re 
going on-the top of a fixjzen brook. The short 
day, hardly lasting for an hour, had broken, 
but of the sun our travellers saw nothing in 
the valley ; only the highest points of the rocks 
were brightened by it. In the valley itself, 
there lay a twilight that made them shudder. 
The travellers saw* nothing but a barren, wild 
wall of rock, which took some other form at 
every step, according as the windings of the val- 
ley gave them difierent views. 

Ivan and Gregory advised a return; they 
believed they woiild thus find a better path. 
The pilot thought diflferently. " Useless search 
aids us nothing," said he. "It robs^ us of our 
time and strength. According to my view, that 
hut must lie near a brook. If we do not find it, 
we shall probably discover some cavern, or a * 
sheltering deft;, and, what is as needful, a way 
up on the rocky wall itself." This latter dis- 
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covery was necessary, in order to place upon it 
the pitch torch agreed on as a signal. 

Julia. And did they find what they sought ? 

Father. Not indeed the hut. After half 
an hour's walk, the rough points of the rocky 
wall no longer appeared; the. cliflfe were more 
compact, and formed on both sides a smooth 
wall, which gradually rose up from the valley, 
that continually became wider. Suddenly, Ivan 
espied above on the rock a cavern or opening in 
the cliff, similar to the entrance of a cellar. It 
was as if they had found a treasure, or the house 
of a hospitable friend, so welcome was this dis- 
covery. 

Maria. But what particular use would this 
discovery be to them? 

Father. Do you imagine that it was a small 
one? 

GusTAVus. No, Maria. It was already im- 
portant that they had come to a shelter, so that 
they were not obliged to lia under the open sky. 

Father. Very true, my son. In this region, 
encamping out on the bare ground, under the 
open sky, would not answer. Now they had 
found what they sought, a sheltering abode 
The cavern lay at the height of a house above 
• them. With some difficulty, they climbed up on 
the rock. One helped the other, and thus they 
reached the entrance of the cavern, which indeed 



^ nM eat^ veij deep into the lock, bat ini9 
^iiite olmn, and large and roomy enough for 
tbein to take up tkeir quarteis ia. The floor 
ooiusbted of whitiflh gray sand, and the walls 
vere smooth aud even. ^* Thank God," said the 
pilots ^ li^ho has thus &x helped us, and ^ wiU 
yet hdp lira more. We have, at least, a, shelter 
from the wind and weather." ** Now must our 
comrades come, aad* fiimish up our q^ua^rt^rs," 
^ded Ivan. • " We will give them the signal," 
answered the pilot It so happened!, that the 
^cavern discovered lay under an abropt, but 
pretty high ledge of rocks. It was not yet <|[uite . 
dark, and dangerous as the climbing up was to 
them, yet they all three ventured on it The 
ledge was surmounted while the setting sum yet 
tihone a littla But what a p?o^ect I 

Juhix. A beautif ul one ? 

Fathsb. In A certaii:i sense, yes. The fiiends 
jstood on one of the highest points. Aroun^l 
jlihem lay the jx>cks, strewed about like the ruins 
of a palace that had fallen, only riightly illuroi- 
nated by the &st disappearing sun. Over thes^ 
masses, they now saw the great field of ice through 
which they had wandered, and a fire, shining ^ 
^ distance, showed them the region in which 
th^ir e^apsouons stitll remdtned. By m^mi? isf J^ 
4^j^ig^^9B9 whloh tb^y hikd tatof^ with^i^ |^ ' 
<4^^j«aw tbf pile/of wood jbuj^ingi^ 4^iiWb 
7 
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tod also the wreck, projectmg above thd icy 
mirror, illuminated by the flame. Now they 
fastened the torch between some stones, and the 
next moment set it on fire. Moreover, Gregory 
sent up three fire-rockets, which mounted into 
the pure, thin air, higher than usual, and difibsed 
a beaullful light 

Maria. Fire-rockets? 
. Fathbb. Yes, as they send them up in fiie* 
works. They go quite high, move some minutes 
shining and bright in the air, and then bursfe 
They can be seen in a dark night for many mUefi 
* off, and they are used in war for signals, and to 
give notice of an attack, or any such thing.— *- 
But to proceed. "Well," said the pilot, "that 
idea was a^good one. We have now nothing to 
do but to wait whether our . brethren wifi 
observe the signal." And truly, there rose in 
a moment from that direction three rockets. 
"Grand I" said Ivan. " Our friends have under- 
stooc^;;.the sign. Now let us go back to our 
quaj^ers." Carefiilly they descended; the cotf- 
tinually burning torch shone on their toilsome* 
return, and they came back safely to their 
cavern. 

As long as they were in the valley, they had- 
experienced a piercing, moist, penetrating chill; 
on the cliff, they found the reverse. A remark- 
ably xmlder air blew around them, like that 
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irbteh k peroeiyed in a thaw after cold Treatliar. 
A distant muttering nobe was heard, and Ae 
pilot concluded that there was going to be a 
change of the weather. 

Max. But the winter was near? 

Fathsk. Yes^ indeed ! In these noitiiem 
r^xons, it is often the case that the summer 
ends ptttly with unusual storms, and partly 
tiiefie storms liet in at the l)eginning of the win- 
ter, when the ice aad snow hare everywhere 
made their appearance. Then the sky is ot^p* 
cast with bkek clot»ls, and the rocks are upheaved 
by the violence of the tempest; but on the im^ 
dearing up of the air, suddenly comes m the 
fiK)st dreadfol cold. 

SorrowfttHy sat the three Mends there, eatii^ 
fteir supper, in which they were obliged to go 
without a refreshing drink and a warming flre^ 
A pile of wood now would have been oomforta- 
Ide to them. With it, they might have warmed 
the cave, as well as lighted it, and eould alsa 
have secured themselves against the attadc of 
wild beasts. little was said. Every one in 
siknce wished only that the morning would 
come; for they imagined that then their friend 
wcrald leave the wreck^ and bring with them 
everything that was now wanting for them. 

Bia yet a glance into the future showed them 
noOmg tot what was fUghtftQ f azid even tto 
7* 
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oonvictioiiY that in a few bonis they should l>e 
joined to their friends^ did little in affording 
them oompoBore. 

Oh, 'the nnfortnnates ! They conid not know 
that on this last — this only hope — 
' Julia* Now, father — ^it would not fiul them ? 
' Father. Alas I it did Mi them — ^an expe- 
rience which you will often enough undergo in 
your life. The only hope often deludes. Well 
is it for him who neyef, never counts on blind 
chancel 

Mabu. But yet those on the wreck had seen 
and answered the signal 1 

Fajphee. And still — ^but only listen ftirther. 
Exhausted by the difficult journey over the icer 
and the rocks, worn out by cold, and enfeebled 
by their anxiety for the future, our three friends 
slept, covered up in their blankets, and with 
their loaded guns on their arms, until at last the 
pilot was roused by a dreadful howling and 
noise. He got up; the noise became more 
frightfiil continually, and the howling more hor- 
rible. He at once awaked the others, who 
sprung up af&ighted, and in imagination already 
beheld a troop of wild bears before them. The 
darkness was awful ; not a star shone. They 
stepped ix^ the entrance of the cave — ^and what a 
meeting I The tempest broke howling on the 
xooks^ and roared horribly through the valley. 
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Snow and rain drove in at the entrance of the 
oavem in the isace of these distressed men. All 
nature was in the most dreadful uproar, and it 
oflen seemed to our unfortunates as if the j heard 
the heavy roll of thunder. 

Disturbed also as was the pilot, yet he con- 
strained himself to appear calm. He fOared the 
worsts and yet would not willingly destroy the 
hope of his less experienced friends, with which 
they were continually flattering themselves. 
Overwhelming and sorrowful news is always 
won enough. 

* " How well it is for us," he said, " that we can 
sit here in a diy place I" He spoke with a beat- 
ing heart. The &te of his comrades presented 
itself to.him; the thought that they might now 
}>e wandering about on the ice in this frightful 
weather, in the impenetrable darkness, and the 
conviction that the torch could no longer burUi 
disquieted his heart; scarcely could he hide 
from his friends what he feared. To examine 
whether the torqh was yet burning was impos- 
sible; the storm would have dashed any one to 
the chasm below who ventured to leave the 
cavern. It was perfectly impossible, in the. dark- 
ness, to climb the ledge of rocks, as the ascent, 
even by the glimmer of daylight, was dangerouf 
to Kfe. "God Almighty only can grant that our 
friends should not be lost 1" he cried out almo9| 
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A widb iiOk irUcli tbey aU participaled;, ahitocrgfa 
the others^ felt not tbe fiame amdety that he did. 
They went back into tbe carerti, and tiotwith^ 
standing their disturbed tfaotights^ &ooti feH aiileep 
again. Alter a long while, the poor m&A anroke. 
In the whole region there re^ed a death-like 
•tUlness; the storm waaf entirely laid— the ait 
was pure and dear, but exceeifingly eold^ and 
Onr nm&grtttnates almost felt ready to itnagino 
fhat they had only been drean»ng. It was yet 
dark, indeed,, but they observed in the so«ithem 
part of the sky that always incfeamng areh of 
Kghtwhich indicated the rising of the sciia With 
tonging they waited for the day,, and seftrcely 
had it broken! than they dambered -op the roeky 
ledge,, this time with still greater* rii^k of life, as 
it was rendered smooth by l9ie iee and snoW* 
But what a view f what horror! That vas* field 
of ice oyer which they had oome yesterday had 
disappeared i High wares were rolling cio£(e in 
to the shore, and broke foamii^ em ihe roeksf 
«)tily Sngle cskeB of ice wei?e driven on the coasi,. 
Of the wreck there wai» sot the i^ghte^l tMMse i» 
be discovered. 

MjLkiA. I was jdst thinking abool thai What^ 
ften, had become of it? 

^triilA. '^here.thet^wetetfaepeeirxQiettt^ 
Itadlei^' 
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Fat&xb. Who could ans\^er these qiKiBtiQQ»7 
Natliing could be more certain than the destnxo- 
tion of Ae unfortunates, whether they had been 
wsndermg on the icAxr had remained on the 
sinking wreck. 

Max« But, father, was there not some piece 
of tho wreck or a corpse driren on the shore? 

Vatskeu Not the slightest trace of one, 

MiJOA. But might not some of the unfortu- 
nate crew have wandered somewhere on a field 
of ice? Might they not hare landed cm. some 
odka^ place on ibe coast? 

OuSTTAytrs. This last supposition was not vezj 
likely, for they wimid keep looking towards the 
bundng torch, 

VAirojER. Alas I they had £ttle benefit from 
this. It lay overthrown, extingukhed, and 
}»rcUy burnt down a few inches, on the tockr 

Overwhelmed and almost annihilated, stood 
the three firi^ftds on the spot They reflected 
not <m their own sad lot, they felt nothing but 
for the calamityof their comrades, and this the 
mofe, the less they knew whether the un£»tunate 
men had been overwhelmed, or whether they 
WQ» still driven about, a sport for the ocean bil- 
lows. No OBe of tiie three friends spoke a w<»rd. 
JSvery one of them was tortured by Ae most 
sotrowfiil thoughts, smd every one took care not 
to commufiicate his pamftd ideas to the others. 
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With their eyes filled with tears, they looked out 
towards the place in which, a few hours before, 
they saw the wreck. Their hearts were greatly 
oppressed and ready to Airst, and their bosoms 
most deeply weighed down. 

" Might not, then, our friends have been saved ? 
It was not impossible. Godmaylead them to find 
us, probably wholly unexpectedly," finally said 
tiie pilot, more in order to raise Ivan and Gregory *s 
Bunken spirits than fixjm his own conviction. 

"And if we should not see them again," re- 
plied Ivan, "if only they are saved! I should 
be glad of it with all my soul. Our friends may 
ihen take measures, in their own country, for our 
rescue." But he was well convinced, while ex- 
pressing this wish, as well as was the pilot, that 
it could not be so. 

Mabia. But, father, that does not quite please 
me. Ivan and the pilot should not utterly de- 
spair of the fulfilment of their desire. 

Mother. This was owing to the feeling of 
their hearts, produced by misfortune. The fiites 
of men have a great influence on their mode of 
thinking. Whoever sees himself often favored 
by providence becomes thereby more easily 
assured, and not rarely too presumptuous.. He 
flatters himself that he will always be so favored. 
But if he is visited by misfortiine, he then be- 
comes spiritless, he sees nothing but his own 
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wretchedness— hope foraakes him, and he is al- 
ways timii 

Father At least, he acts thus at the first** 
moments, in which misfortune affects him the 
more seriously. When he first comes to reflec- 
tion then new hope is excited; the unhappy 
man feels the benefits of the same, and dxen 
clings to it the stronger the more innocent hie is^ 
and the more reasons of calmness he can create 
for himself out of religion. 

Indeed the pilot and Ivan had little reason for 
Jiope. If their friends had not landed on the 
island^ — ^and how little probability there was of 
this! — ^the miserable broken wreck could not 
}iold together long ia the open sea, at least not 
bng enough for them to reach land. How could 
the unfortunate men guide it without mast and 
sail ? They must look on quietly as the wreck 
caught by the tempest and driven on by the 
foaming bUlows, finally was dashed to pieces on 
the heaps of ice, or was swallowed up by the rag- 
ing waves. 

This hour of hopelessness was certainly hor- 
rible for the three unfortunates. The poor 
creatures over whose fete they lamented were 
their fiiends, Could they have landed on the . 
island, and had they brought supplies' for their 
wants from the wreck, then it would have been 
^tolerable ; were the country ever 00 desolate or 
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batren, it trotilcl be gteat eomfcift to them tliat 
tbeie were so inanj of them together. TJnioti 
and firiendship would hare softened the horrors 
of their solitude ; their nikited strength would 
lave lightened ererj burden, and eren tbd semerer 
tefl would hare been thus sweetened. Bat now 
fiiey were three tmfortunates, and hardly provid- 
td with the necessary snpply of thefr wants ftor 
a single day. How would it be with them in the 
approaching winter, lasting for altnost half a 
year? How should the poor men withstand the 
told and hunger? Where should they find a 
protecting shelter, and from whence could they 
dbtain for themselves warm clothing? 

Happy and hopefid as these sufferenr had been 
when, a few hours before, they left the cavern, 
thuj3 wretched, almost brought to despair, like 
men who seemed to be abandoned by €k)d, they 
How returned back to this their retreat. There 
lay the few remnants of the provisions th^ had 
taken with them, their scanty meal ; not one of 
them touched it — ^not one of them felt hunger or 
thirst ; they had only one feeling, which must 
have wrought horribly upon them, the though 
of their boundless misfortune. 

JtTLiA- What a frightfbl situation! lliey 
could not be more wretched I 

Father. Do you think so ? 

JttUL X I cannot really conceive hoir iSiere 



^btdd b^ BstyMiig in their ilta&ticMi tbftt imiA 
be cftHed good fortune I . 

Father. I do not exactly blatne your vienr j 
at the first moment the unfortunate men tbem^ 
nAres would not h«v6 ihought differently^ But 
scarcely had the first storm been laid in Iftieir 
breasts than calm refiection iJso again renewed 
its sway, and then they soon found too that eren 
in the most doubtfbl situation tibere still remained 
to them many good thingSj What do you think 
there was, Max ? 

Max. I should think, &th^j it was a giteat 
piece of good fortune that there were three of 
them. If thete had been only one of them, this 
solitaiy man would certainly hare folt himself 
very unhappy. 

Father. Very true { But fiWppoBe the Aree 
had not been firien^ ? 

Maria. Yet here they W(yald hove become 

BO? 

Father. But supposing they had not, covld 
they then have reasonably hoped that they could 
have overcome all their obstacles ? 

Maria. No ! One would have wionged the 
others, and thus everything would have been 
ruined. 

Father. So the three were Meuds who lived 
in unity and concord, and this was a great a&id , 
Inestimable benefit. They eoidd ftow Iheeitoe 
8 
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count on eyerj one helping the others, and 
standing by them, and thus half of their bnrdens 
fell oSf and the other became tolerable and light. 
G-ustavus, what advantage beside had they? 

GusTAVUS. They were healthy, stout men 
who could endure, able seamen, who knew how 
to cut their way through in case of necessity. 

Fathbb. Yery well I An essential benefit. 
Now, Maria, do you know any other advantage ? 

Mabia. They were active, laborious men, who 
had the best of dispositions. 

Fatbxb. This is also true. And now I will 
tell you of yet another advantage. Had the j 
brought themselves into this situation by rash- 
ness and folly? 

GusTAVUS. No; they were in the discharge 
of their duty and at their posts. 

Fathsb. Had they anything to reproach 
themselves? I will except Ivan and Gregory, 
who must always have felt painftdly that they 
liad secretly left their &ther. 

GusTAVUS. No, they had a quiet conscience. 

Fatheb. Bight, and so you see then, that 
they were not so wholly wretched. Friendship, 
good-will, health, strength, and a good conscience 
were left to them, and so long as a man possesses 
these advantages so long he is not wretched or 
forsaken. Besides this they were pious, religious 
men, who did not put God and his commandment 
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out of their sight. Therefore feith was ever in- 
creasiAg in their heart, that God woxild not leare 
them, and that his wisdom would find means 
and ways for their sustenance. Besides, I may 
tell you beforehand thus much, that their wretch- 
edness was to rise yet higher, and ahnost to be- 
come intolerable. I resume again, therefore, 
the thread of their history. To the question 
^hich every one of them made respeQting tbe 
&te of his companions, there was joined also 
another and as important a one — ^which indeed 
was easier put than answered — ^I mean the in- 
quiry, what they must now begin upon f 

The pilot, a worthy old sailor, who had made 
many voyages, and lived through many adven- 
tures, had encountered and triumphed over many 
dangers, was, as it were, an angd of deUveranoe 
for his Mends. He was a man of a sound under- 
standing, of a correct view, of a pious, firm 
character, a man whom a peril might for a 
moment render daring, but who did not lose his 
head in the most desperate condition, but aroused 
his courage and soon found means of aid, and 
then did not allow himself to be diverted again 
from his path once entered upon. 

Gttstavtjs. That is my man! He pleases 
me I He would make an able general, like 
Ziethen or old Blucher I 

Fathbb. Thecomparison is a good one; for 
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if was by suek ft piouSj firm fediag, by thui mi- 
shaken courage in tiiegreatost dangers^ tfaiOsetwo 
heroes showed their characteif. For some hours 
the three friends had lain there silent and ia- 
actiye^ It wmnot yet dark, the mocm's erescsenti 
whidi was scareely to be obserred in the irtoinny 
nighti and the glimmering stansi cast a feeb^ 
twi%ht into the cayem, when the brsre pilot at 
once raised himself up^ ^'Friendal" said he, 
*^ we eannot and mxtst not remain as we now 
are* We have sat here more than two hours 
with our heads on our hands* That this does 
us no good, you see ; we must behave difierently. 
So up and forward I Let us eat something* I 
am hungry, and we ought not to izyure our 
i9tomachsifwewish to hold up our heads. We will 
eat^ and then we must go out to explore^ The 
night is not so very dark, we are ai^med, and 
what is better yet^ our hearts keep their right 
places. Possibly we may find our comrades^ 
and probably not; ov it may hs^pen to us to 
discorer thaii hut or some other earern; and 
eren if we do not accomplish all this^ we shAU 
have done our duty." 

These words of the brave man and hid exanh 
pie operated on the two othiN?s; they felt them- 
selves listened; their courage returned again; 
they were ashamed of their jshiggishness^ and 
titeir de^airii^ distrait of God^s govenuttent 
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and theit owii potrem. The stxiftll Yefoaaiifs of 
the food they bad brought with them wete eaten, 
and when nothing more was left, the old pilot 
led the way — *'Now in Qod^s name forward! I 
hare satisfied my appetite, and I feel new sfafengtb 
in mysetf.'*^ 

Julia. And they really went mtt In 1k» 
inght? • 

Fat^bk. Which yott mnst reeo Hu ^ tfM IM 
yet so reiy daark. The cold air id pnrer; th« 
stars shine more brightly : even the snow diflfa- 
ses a certain Bght, and besides this, the moatt 
stood in her first Quarter. All 'this gave on* 
wanderers light enough to see fhd patii, and 
avoid the dangers in which a total darknesfl^ 
would have precipitated them. They descended 
from the height, and went again into the valley, 
and now turned themselves to the opposite s^e^ 
But the way still led along between walls of rock, 
in which certain forms and shapes stood forth 
like statues. In the weak light these often ap** 
peared terrific and fearful ; the sight oi them 
produced even in these courageous men many dBS-* 
turbed thoughts, to which was joined the ovei> 
whelming idea that they had consumed the ksf 
remnants of their food. T^iis circumstanoe filled 
the otherwise so firm and composed pilot with 
distressing anxiety. In rain' he related h4» 
ftwi6i' voyages; recdllectfefts could as Ktfle cbhih 
8» 
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ble liim to a^oid disquietude as the solicitude of. 
his companions. He sought in every way to 
keep up his friends' courage ; but the wilder the 
country grew, so much the more he felt in him- 
self how his former strong courage was shaken. 
The rocks continually rougher, the oyerhanging 
eli& ever more fHghtful, and every moment, 
threatened to &11, while the entire region around 
increaS^i^lM^ horror. Our friends however still 
kept on the way they had chosen, and soon they, 
perceived a clearer, milder air, as the high walls 
of rock kept off the keen draught of the cold 
wind. They saw that the points of the cli£& 
becfune clearer and more illuminated, and justly 
concluded that the short day had broken, and 
the sun had risen. All at once they saw on the 
side, a little running brook, which pure as silver, 
gushed forth from a cliff, and lost itself behind 
a distant rock, ''Thank God I" cried the pilot, 
"one principal want is satisfied I Heaven will 
help us yet further T' — ^All were now full of new 
courage from this discovery. The water was 
beautiful, and was of so much the greater benefit 
for them, as the provisions taken from the wreck 
consisted of biscuit and salted meat 

GuSTAVUa Yes, then a drink relishes. 

Fathbb. a small piece of good fortune can 
at once very much cheer the unfortunate. So it 
was here. The three friends sat each on a stone 



wUcli lay on the margin of the fountain, and 
drank to refresh themselves. The pilot who 
carefully observed everything, now began: **I 
know not whether I err, but it seems to me as 
if we were here in the neighborhood of men.*^ 
— ^With these words he pointed to some stones 
regularly laid as if for a table and seats. — *' That 
is the work of men's hands I" he added. "The 
basin of the foxmtain too has been prepaiill with 
art) and here are stairs made in the soft sand* 
stone. Either persons have formerly inhabited 
here, or we shall have tbe good fortune to-day,* 
to become acquainted with our new neighbors." 

Max But did not the pilot deceive himself? 
Possibly he only imagined that he saw something? 

Father. The man was too well experienced 
to be xmder such a deception. It is indeed true 
that nature, especially in rocks and dif^ often 
produces forms and shapes of which a man at 
ihe first sight, might believe that they were 
&shioned by the hand of man : as for example, 
we find towers, pyramids, wedges, and even fig- 
ures of beasts and men. But this was not the 
case here ; they soon became convinced, that in 
truth, the hand of man had been there employed. 

They now, yet more eagerly, searched into 
everjrthing wili anxious observation ; the whole 
region was thoroughly examined, they went 
ftirther into a dark hoUow, and all at once sa# 



lhem86lTe» indofled in a rast chaam of rock. It 
waa now* fully day. The fiiefids could not enougli 
look at the wild stones lying around them, and 
the strange forms of the clifb. ^'Men have in* 
habited here^ or ihey still do so/' said Iyba* 
"See here are foot^prints; here wh^re no tree ia 
to be foismd,. lie shavings^ We mttst searck 
further^ 

WA these words hd'went round a diff, a&d 
a kind of stairs madec^ fla4 skmes, rudely laid 
on each ol^er, led on behind the cliff oil the wall 
of rook. He called out to the two others ; they 
came, and all mounted som^ totoably conyeikieB^ 
steps, and soon reached an asotoding foot-path 
wldeh wound abound spirally through So&se 
stcHies lying abou^ ittd which they now fol- 
lowed. 

There, aU at onee, the three ftiends £>und them* 
selyes on the ridge of the bioontain ledge ;-*op» 
posite ^ood &i6 low Sun in its modt beautiful 
8plend(»r, and deep beneath them lay a fine val- 
ley which was bounded €>n the opposite side by 
mooBtaina and rocks. In the sdidfit df the yailey 
there ran up a narrow bay, or basin. 

Julia. Do they no* call it a bay when a part 
of the ooean runs up deep into the land? 

Fathss. Yes : they name it a gulf or a bay* 
The soil of the valley from the lull to the bay 
^of a beautifail meadow green,, through whkii 



nm little brook& Tlie view was beautiful and 
eDJiyening; the vale lay ezactlj opposite the 
son idiich shone into it. The air was without 
mist, and purci and the mingling of ooIoxb charm* 
ing, which the green of the meadow ground, 
the glassy surfax^e of the bay, the dark clifft, 
the projecting distant points of snow and ice, of 
the mountains and the clear blue heayena pro* 
dnced. 

Mabia. Who would hare looked finr this m 
^itzbergen ? 

Fathsb. And yet this was the case. That 
Yale was sheltered by the rocks from the cold 
north and east winds, and as it lay open towards 
the south the sun could warm it. In the sum- 
mer therefore the heat in this valley was almost 
intolerable. 

To proceed, however, with our story. But 
what caused the greatest joy to our friends, was 
the sight of a vast collection of diy tree^ which 
lay on the shore of the bay. 

Max. Trees? 

Father. Large whole trees with branches 
and roots. 

Max. Then there must have been forests and 
groves in a pretty good condition I ^ 

Fathbr. Forests and groves? On the whole 
island there did not grow a single tree, or «hrabt 
from whiph you conld'cut the smallQ^t atidk. 
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Mabia. But whence so muoh dry wood? 

Fathkb. The providence of* Qod had taken 
carC; that these regions without wood, should 
yet not be wholly destitute of this necessary of 
life. The great streams in North America lay 
waste by their overflow large tracts of woodland ; 
their swelling waters tear up the strongest trees, 
and bear them off into the sea. The storms and 
winds then do the rest, to float these trees into 
that uninhabited region, where they are driven 
on the shore or left; lying in the gui& and bays. 
-^"And now we ought not to stop halfway,'* 
said the pilot, interrupting the joyful expressions 
of tis friends. " K the history of the cooper's 
hut lis not a mere fable, it must be found here 
in this vale. We have yet almost two hours lefl; 
ns of day, and this we will use in the right 
way I" They immediately wemt down into the 
vale, towards which the way was more conveni- 
ent than that which they had taken to climb the 
height. They betook themselves to the shore 
and found it grown over with spoon-wort, and 
other plants of the cress kind; a discovery 
which was of the greatest value to them. 

Maria. Thus one perplexity was relieved 
after another. 

Mother. An observation which you will 
often find confirmed, in the life of man. 

GtrsTAVUS. Yes, they had wood and wate^. 
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but with regard to provisions and lodging, they 
indeed do not appear to be very well oflf. 

JuLLA.. And who knows whether a remedy 
will not be found for this too? 

Father. We will hope for it. Ivan, who 
had observed some large fish in the bay, now 
luckily thought of something. " We have," said 
he, ''not much more day. On. this acoount I 
advise that two of us seach for the hut, or some 
other lodging, while the third takes care and 
seomres the fish and collects a heap of dry wood. 
When it becomes later we shall probably be 
hungry." This proposal met with approbation, 
and tiiey concluded they would cany it into 
execution. Ivan offered himself to take charge 
of the cooking, and the two others immediately 
went along the wall of rock to search out a 
lodging. The former, on the other hand, tum^ 
towards the water. Scarcely had he advanced 
some hundred steps than he noticed something 
thick on the shore, which drew his whole obser- 
vation on it. 

Julia. And this was ?^— 

Father. In a little pool lefk by the water 
when it was higher, there was wallowing about 
a large, fish like a salmon, and was making all 
possible eflforts to get out of his prison inclosure 
and to reach again the bay close by. Now as 
Ivan approached him he was oonipletly frighten* 



ed and disfareesed, bent aronnd Mm witb }m t«i^ 
sprang up highLa&d moved the foftmiiig water so 
greatly tliat Itva foimd it impoesiUe to jnaster 
his prey. " Only wait a momefnt 1" said he, " yon 
shall soon he tune.'^ With tl^se words he 
drew his axe out of his girdle out a afcout piece of 
wood into the shape of « spade, aad now dug 
into the light saad very so<m, a nanow mn by 
whidi he conducted gS the wat^ of the pool 
into the bay. The drain was perfectly aoeom* 
plifliied; the wtttor ran <^ continually, and whm^ 
Ivan, who in the meantune had eut up soioe 
wood, came back, it was already wholly dcaiood 
o£^ and the fish lay worn out and flaf^pimg oa 
the dry sand. A few smart strokes with the 
head of the axe de^lched faim, and iTim was 
busy in dividing up the fish when the pilot ai^d 
Orf^ry returned. That long*aought hut h^ 
not indeed been foumd; but instead of it they 
had discovered a fine roomy cave, which was &t 
bett^ suited for lod^g than that in which t^gr 
had been yesterday, and which beadeSi as i$ 
was now beginning to be darker, they might not 
have found again. In this way evtery one had * 
something to tell ot Ivan showed ^is friends 
the fine fish and the heap of fire wood he had 
cut up smaU, while they described p^ ]4m tha 
cava they had discov^ra^ wii^h bappi^ Jaj 
mar, fo^iind a j^rojeatiian^itba rock; 
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They now went to woric They carried the 
M and a large quantity of the firewood to the 
cave, and not till the sun had for a long time 
gone down, did they take time to examine more 
closely their new dwelling. A fire kindled in 
the middle of it lighted it up perfectly, arid to 
the great astonishment of all of them, clearly 
showed that the handy work of man had aided 
nature. On the side were many stones cut out 
for seats and tables; in the walls were to be 
seen places hollowed outj and they clearly per- 
ceived, that the upper portion of it was blackened 
by smoke. All proving that this cavern must 
have formerly served for a dwelling. / 

Max And did not they find farther tra<ies ? 

Father. At least not at once. But before 
it was fully night Ivan and Gregory had laid 
together, before the entrance of the cavern,. ja 
pile of heavy sticks of wood while, the pilot 
loasted and baked at a little fire on a hard spit 
of wood, several pieces of fish. This supper 
seasoned with gunpowder tasted nicely. Now 
Ivan, and Gregory kindled up the pile of wood 
before the davern — 

Mabia. But why did they do that? They 
would have done better to have spared the wood. 

Fathbb. The loss could be easily replaced ; 
wood lay. in immense quantities nbt far &om 
their cavern. They kindled up the supply they 
9 
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liad brought together, as a precautioiL They 
had observed in the light sand on the shore, 
footprints or tracks of bears, and thej must, 
therefore, have feared that some of them would 
be presfflng into the cavern during the night 
And hence their kindling up a blazing fire, 
irhidi was the best means to keep off the.dreaded 
goBSta, Now our firiends lay down to sleep 
ooyered in iheit blankets, having thiir loaded 
guns near them. The kindly warmth which the 
fire diffused in the cavern, the supper eaten, 
and the firm conviction gained that they were 
not forsaken, caused them soon to fiJl into a soft 
slumber. Then all at once they were aroused — 
MoTHEB. The ciy of the night watch, dear 
fiUher I It has struck eleven. To-morrow, chil- 
dren, your &ther will tell you what then roused 
them up. 



It. isgAnpleaflaat even to grown-np persons, 
when a story of any interesting event is broken 
off in a moment in which the curiosity has reach- 
ed the highest point. Just so was it most natu- 
rally with Max, Gustavus, Maria, and Julia. 
Their expectation had been raised to the highest 
pitch ; they had not thought of sleep, and felt 
not the least tired; the evening hours had 
passed away to them like short minutes, and 
they would gladly have spent the whole night, 
when the voice of the watchman proclaimed the 
near approach of midnight. 

In tli% leisure hours of the next morning, they 
thought of nothing but the conclusion of this 
story. They spoke of it together, and exhaust- 
ed themselves in suppositions, what it could 
have been so extraordinary before the cavern to 
rouse up the wanderers. Especially did Gusta- 
vus and Julia busy themselves in trying to an- 
swer this question; sometimes they supposed 
that a part of the cavern had tumbled in ; some- 

451524 r 
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timefl they believed that unexpectedly, strangers, 
possibly friends left behind on the wreck, had 
appeared ; sometimes they feared an earthquake 
or some other remarkable wonder of nature, un- 
til at the end they saw that with all their imagi- 
nations, they were not a hair's breadth nearer to 
the truth. Max and Maria had better employed 
their time ; they had a map of the island before 
them, and were earnestly engaged in l^ecoming 
more closely acquainted with the scene of the 
history. 

Finally the hour of evening struck, in which 
their father was used to relate the story ; and 
when he had seated himself in his wonted place, 
in the circle of his children waiting full of ex- 
pectation, he began to take up again the thread 
of the history, broken off the day before. " We 
left," he said, "our friends — " 

Max. In the newly found cavern — 

Julia. Sleeping by the fire — 

Mabia. When all at once somethii% arou- 
sed them. 

Fathbb. What that was I will now tell you. 
More calm and yielding to their fate, than they 
had been the day before, the good men lay slum- 
bering there, when the pilot lying close to the 
entrance suddenly sprung up from a dream, and 
called to both of his friends by a loud cry of 
horror, that they were attacked from without. 



► 
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They sprung up, seized on their arms, and in a 
moment were ready to face any danger. 
Julia. Was there any danger then ? 
Father. They had slept some time probably, 
for the fire burning before the cavern was almost 
extinguished, and only a few flames flickered 
over the heap of burning coals. Gregory wish- 
ed to kindle up the fire anew, and went towards 
the mouth of the cavern to lay together several 
flidoksof wood. 

Suddenly the other two heard him crying 
loudly for help. They hastened immediately 
out, and saw to their affiight^ that a huge polar 
bear had attacked Gregory, who was defending 
himself against the monster only with his hatch- 
et. He had indeed dealt him with it a mighty 
blow on the head, but the beast thereby only 
made the more raging, rushed with redoubled 
fury on Gregory and struck him with his fore- 
paws so violently in his face, that he sank fidnt 
to the ground. 

Julia. But, father, did no one come to his 
aid? 

Fatheb. How can you doubt that they did? 
Ivan was nearest ; he sprang forward and fired 
off his gun. The ball hit the side of the bear, 
on which he turned with rage at Ivan, who was 
hardly in a condition to withstand the assault 
of the beast, until the old pilot hurried forward 
9* 
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laid strttck hk sword into l^e body of the bear, 
standing on his hind feet, clean up to the hilt. 
Growling, the beast sank down and then tried 
to raise himself again, but his wounds from 
which the Uood gashed out in a stream, hinder- 
ed him. Then the resolute pilot came up nearer, 
held the muzzle of his gun to the ear of the 
bear,. and with this shot levelled his foe to the 
ground. Ivan too, brought back to life again 
his friend Gregory, whom the fright and the 
hard blows with the paws had left senseless, while 
the pilot kindled up the fire anew. This appear- 
ed the more necessary as they hear4 at a distance' 
tib.e howling, and roaring of similar beasts. 
Then exhausted, he entered the cavern. " A fine 
joke," said he laughing. " We might have come 
<tf bad enough 1" 

Max. GertaiiJy, if there had not been three 
of. them. 

Maeia. Or if they had had no fire. 

GusTAVUS. And no gun. Or if they had 
been &st asleep. 

Father. You are right! It was very well 
that the friends had thought of accidents ; the 
least negligence might have cost the life of one 
if not of the whole three of them. Ivan and 
Gregory were still continually frightened, as is 
wont to be the case with men after a fright they 
have received, since it is in the remembrance 
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^ that tlie danger often first presents itself in its 
real magnitude.* The pilot sought to weaken 
this impression. " The thing has its good re- 
sults," said he laughing. ^' We shall not have 
muoh more sleep this night, but that will do us 
no harm; we shall not be troubled with weari- 
ness. .We have a work to do; 'the skin is good 
£br use, and the meat is ^ot to be slighted; I be- 
lieve and hope that we ma j become acquainted 
with other guests of the same kind." 

Gregoiy had fully recovered; with him and 
Ivan, the pilot went out in &ont of the cavenii 
where the bear lay out-stretched, B j the light 
of the fire our friends laid hold of the beast, and 
in a few hours' work, the skin was drawn o£ 
The hide was of unusual size, and beneath it lay 
the fat several fingers thick. '' Indeed a fine 
piece qf game," said the pilot, ^'and that we 
should meet with it too, on the first day of our 
residence here! If it goes on so, and we have 
for every fortnight a piece of roasted meat like 
this, we. shall have nothing to say against our 
winter quarters I" 

JuiiiA. But to eat bear's flesh? No one 
would have me for a guest 

Fatheb. And why not? In the northern 
regions, bear's flesh is often eaten ; the bear in 
spite of his growling and wildneas is a very clean 
animal. 
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MabiA. And if lie were not, hunger is the 
best cook. 

Father. The pilot cut up the beast, and 
threw away the entrails and all the useless por- 
tions down into the vallej. The rest divided 
into pieces was brought into the cavern, and 
some of the most juicy parts roasted on the 
glowing coals, gave them a fine break&st It 
had become somewhat clear, though with the 
rising of the sun a slight mist rose in the vaUey. 

To-day the sun went up lower, and the round 
was much smaller which it described above the 
earth ; it appeared to move over the horizon and 
the ocean like a glowing ball, without rising &r 
above them. The old pilot looked thoughtfully 
on this appearance. "I fear," said he, "that in 
a few days we shall wholly lose sight of the sun. 
We must use the short time which remains to 
us with all the activity of which we are capable, 
if we do not wish to suffer the greatest want 
during the whole of the long winter." "We 
dutU not fail to do .it," said Ivan ' in ^reply, 
" Only tell us what we must do." 

Maria. Ah, there was plenty of work to be 
done I To bring together wood. — 

GusTAVUS. To provide food.— 

.Father. Ivan and Gregory became anadous 
from the thoughtful appearance of the pilot 
*^ First of all," said he, " we must make an at- 
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tempt to find that hut. If we do not succeed is this, 
we must look out at least for a warmer, safer, and 
more convenient abode than this open cavern. 
We must also provide means of living and wood. 
But do not be spiritless. The winter here is not 
so dark as in other countries. The moon, the 
stars, the snow and the northern lights will give 
us so much light that we can carry on many of 
our operations without very greatly missing the 
sun." 

With a bag, a pack, and well armed, the Mends 
went forth during the short day &om the cavern^ 
and turning towards the south side, where the 
wall of the rock was higher, the clifl& more 
abrupt, and minutely observed everything which 
they met. Every fissure or opening in the rock 
was examined attentively. Everywhere they 
found traces that men must have inhabited here. 
Sometimes a piece of hewn timber was seen, 
sometimes .portions of ^ broken tool, but no- 
where could they find the trace of a dwelling. 

"The story as to the hut is certainly false, 
invented by some idle brains," said the pilot 
"We must make up our mind to spend our 
winter within a casemate." 
Julia. Casemate? 

Father. Casemates are arched bomb proof 
cellars under the main wall of a fortress. The 
pilot here used this expression by way of joke. 
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The nearer our friends came to the mouth or 
passage out of the bay into the op^ sea^ tiie 
higher, wilder, and the more frightful were the 
rocks. It appeared as if here nature had placed 
firm and insurmountable bounds to the ocean. 
" What if we should try to climb one of these 
cliffii ?' • said Ivan. " Possibly we may discover 
from thence what we are so greatly longing to 
find." The pilot gave him liberty, for according 
to his view the hut they were seeking must stand 
as near as possible to the sea. 

Maria. Why so, sir. 

Fatheb. Partly on account of their being the 
ea£der able to supply their wants from time to 
time, and partly because they might as soon as 
possible notice ^e arrival of a ship, which farther 
into the land was attended with numerous diffi- 
culties. 

Courageously and collectedly they clambered 
up one of the nearest and highest cli£k It was 
still day, and the view was fine ; they looked fitr, 
far out into the ocean, but it was already covered 
even ta the entrance of the gulf with monstrous 
cakes of ice which towered up before the mouth 
of the bay. They stood crowded \)n one another 
like huge blocks of rock, and formed into a mul- 
titude of points and shapes, which lay beneath 
each other in the most parti-colored mixture, and 
in any other circumstances would have been to 
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onr fiiends a fine sight But on them now, in 
liheir present circumstances, the view had little 
effect ; the thought of their lost friends and the 
idea of their own sad condition, banished every 
otherwise agreeable impression. Now the sun 
went down, and cold air blowing, took away 
their breath and strength from our friends; 
neither of them spoke a word ; sorrowful and 
fiill of the most disturbed thoughts, they wished 
to go down again, when Gregory looked around 
him and — who could conoeive of the joy of the 
good man — ^below, in a valley lying at a short 
distance off, he saw a tolerably large and firmly 
buUt hut. 

Julia. Thank Gtod. I It seems to me almost 
as if I had found the hut I 

Mabia. I was afiraid, indeed, the unfortunate 
men would have searched here too in vain I 

Father. With delight they looked into the 
valley sufficiently enlightened by' the last rays 
of the setting sun, and saw that the hut was 
built against a wall of rock, and enclosed by a 
pretty wide and deep trench laid on the upper 
margin by large stones, in the inside space of 
which lay a sort of broken bridge. 

That they now, inspirited anew, quickly and 
hurriedly left the cliff, and every one wished to 
be the first to enter the so long desired refiige, I 
need not assure you. 
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Mabia. And that was really the hut which 
tibe oooper had erected ? 

Father. That our Mends could not deter- 
mine. Perhaps they did not at first inquire about 
it, as thej were so glad as to have found the hut 
Gregory descended into the trench, clambered 
up on ^e other side with much trouble, and now 
reached out a piece of rotten board, which served 
for a bridge, to his friends, in order to give them a 
more convenient way across than he himself had 
enjoyed. With the most anxious observation 
ihey looked around on everything. The inside 
of die trench was made with a sort of masonry 
work, which was set with large fiat stones, and 
bound together with moss and earth. The hut 
itself was of tolerable size; its sides as well as 
the wall were of flat stones, the roof consisted 
of sea-weed, but was wholly covered over with 
moss. On one side of the ridge, an opening 
served for a chimney, and a wooden shutter 
appeared to represent a window frame. The 
door as well as this shutter was closed. 

Julia. And did no one dwell here? 

Father. At least no answer followed the 
repeated calls and knockings. While our friends 
went around the hut, they observed a hollow 
leading through the rock from which a person 
stiight clearly look out on the surface of the 
ocean; a circumstance which gave them the 
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most certain proof of the wisdom of the builder. 
Both were here united — a warmer valley pro- 
tected against the storms, and likewise a view of 
the ocean, from whence only they could expect 
deliverance. 

GusTAVUs. So they took up their quarter^ 
here? 

Fatheb. Ab was most natural I Gregory 
pulled open the shutter, mounted into the hut, 
and opened the door which was bolted on the 
inside. A heavy musty smell met those ^^ho 
were entering, and this was the best proof that 
die hut for a long time had no inhabitants. The 
feeble light, which fell through the door and 
every opening was^ not sufficient to render the 
objects perfectly clear ; the pilot therefore kindled 
one with the torches they had brought with them. 
Thus they had the double advantage that the 
torch gave light and its flame consumed the thick 
heavy air. 

Maria. How did they then find it furnished ? 

Father. Just as you may suppose. They 
found nothing biit an old table, a pair of bench 
es, and some sort of an utensil, nearly eaten uj 
by rust. In the wall there were some holes, 
probably designed for clamps of the wall. 

Julia. And did they find nothing further? 

Father. No. In fact all three were greatly 
deceived in their expectations, by this soautiness 
10 
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which came under .their view. Here they had 
hoped to find everfrthing which they needed for 
their support, and now they saw their hopes so 
little satisfied. There they stood sorrowful ; they 
felt nothing but the pain of seeing themselves 
disappointed in their expectations. To this was 
added the prospect of a sorrowful future, and 
thus we cannot wonder if they, in these circum- 
stances, felt in the highest degree unfortunate. 

GxJSTAVUS. And was the pilot also sad ? 

Fathbb. And why should he not be so? But 
I can say to you, that he too was the first, in 
' whom courage again revived. "The hut seems 
to me to be larger on the outside," said he, 
and looked carefully around him. Then he per- 
ceived a large board that was leaning behind a 
bench against the wall ; it was a piece of a part 
of a rudder, but it was so deeply pressed into 
the sand, that it could only be moved away with 
the greatest trouble. 

GusTAVua And there they found?— I can 
imagine what it was. 

Father. An entrance in which they perceived 
at the first sight, that the hands of man had 
cut it out, or at least had widened it. So heavy, 
oppressive, almost sujBfocating, an atmosphere 
met the curious explorers, that they drew back, 
as if they were stunned. " I must know what 
is in that cellar !" said the pilot, while he drew 
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die oharge of shot from his gim, and loaded it 
only with powder. He advanced some steps 
farther within the entrance, .and fired off the 
gon. The deadened report echoed through the 
vault) the flash of the powder at the same time 
took away from the otherwise deadly air its suf- 
focating quality, and with the clearer, shining 
torch, they could now go deeper into the cavern. 
Bat what an af&ight suddenly seized upon the 
three friends I — ^A gray-headed old man with a 
long snow-white beard, and covered in a skin. 

Julia* A man ? Father, a real man ? 

Fathbiu Sat sleeping behind a table, whose 
head like a person slumbering, leaned back on 
the railing of his stool. 

Maeia, Was he then only asleep ? Was he 
really alive ? 

Father. That, our afl&ighted friends could 
not know; such an examination their terror did 
not at the first moment permit. They stood sev- 
eral minutes at a distance, regarding the sleeper, 
before they ventured to approach nearer and ad- 
dress him. 

JiJLiA. And what did he answer? 

Father. Nothing. He sat like ^statue. Fi- 
nally, the steersman went up cl6ser, held the 
light of his torch under the gray-beard's eyes, 
and now found that it was a corpse, probably of 
the last inhabitant of the cavern, who had died 
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sitting on his stool When they had recovered 
themaelves firom their first affright, they were 
now in a situation to consider everything more 
closely, which presented itself to their yiew. 
The corpse itself was like a mummy, hard and 
dry. 

Max. How was that possibly as every corpse 
elsewhere becomes putrefied unless it is anointed 
with balsam ? 

Fatheb. Probably it arose fix)m the condi- 
tion of the place. We find many vaults and 
caves, in which corpses do not decay, but become 
hard, ^m mummies ; and this cavern certainly 
had this peculiarity. The dead man wore a 
skin which, by the length of the time, had be- 
come wholly brittle. Before him, on the table, 
stood an empty drinking cup, a tin plate, and an 
ink-stand in which were some pens, and a pamph- 
let lay there of about twenty leaves written 
out. — ^What, my dear children, would you have 
first done? 

Max. I would have read the pamphlet 

GusTAVUS. I would have buried the corpse 
in the earth, 

Mabia. So would I, and then searched 
through the whole cave. 

Fatheb. I believe Gustavus is right. Our 
friends did the same. The sight of the corpse 
was to them only painful and revolting. They 
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foond too at the first sight many woolleh and 
hairy coverings ; in the largest of them they 
.wrapped the corpee^ bore it out in fix)nt of the 
hut, and with the united activity of the three 
friends, it was not difficult, by the aid of an axe 
and their hands, to make a grave in the light 
sand, near the hut. Strange as it may seem, they 
performed this duty with perfect calmness and 
in the midst of conver^tion such as is usual in 
general labor. But now when they went in to 
take up the corpse, suddenly they were seized - 
by a serious melancholy, such as they had never 
before experienced. Tears ran from their eyes ; 
ihey stood there with folded hands and down- 
cast eyes— no one spoke. 

Julia. Why was that? 

Father. The whole made too deep an im* : 
pression on the pious, good men. They now 
buried a person wholly unknown to them, who 
certainly had not expected to have his grave 
here, and who never imagined that these three 
Mends would pay the last services to his re* 
mains. 

"Who will perform this last duty for us? 
Who of us will be the first, and who the last?'* 
Every one asked himself; and questions of this 
kind often shake even the most wicked, how 
much more must they affect the pious heart I 
Amid tears thdJT work was completed; they 
10* 
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hfioped up by tlie dear jnoonlight the giave^ 
which the fiiends coveied with a flat stone. 
The pilot {urayed at the grave, then dried his 
team and said^ ^^Now we most shed no more 
tears I The elambeser is at rest. He has passed 
through all^r— We will leave him to his reposel" 

With moistened eyes they looked on the gila ve 
of the imlaiown ; llie picture of their own dark 
fntore pressed upon them^ and in sorrowful, met 
ancholy mood, they returned back to the hot.. 
" Friends^" began tiie pilot, '' we can do nothing 
hece to-day. Let us keep out in the open air." 
He looked at his watch, ^' It is almost eleven 
o'clock; the sun must rise beforo long." 

Julia. So early? 

Father. Yes, indeed. On account of the 
ai^roaching winter, the sun here soon became 
wJioUy invisible, and the last day before its dis* 
appearance it rose only a little distance above the. 
horizon.^ ''I consider it, therefore, the most 
suitable time," added the pilot, " now to go out 
for wood and food." This he proposed not so 
much on account of the object mentioned, as 
rather to divert the minds of his friends, and 
drive off their troublous thoughts. He knew, 
doubtless from his own experience, that a man 
iujures himself in nodxing as much as by exces- 
sive sorrow and immoderate anxiety, since he 
thus becomes unfit for all business and labcn^ 
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mid readeiB Hmaelf doubly wretched afid unfiNP* 
tanate. This^ therefore, be wished to prevent in 
hkfiiends, withoatallowii^hiinself prectsely to 
point out his object. He himself went back into 
the hut, to extingnish.the burning torch, brought 
fi)rth the arms c^his fiiends and their knapfiackB, 
together with an axe, and thus they went out in 
the fresh cold air, through the hollow of the valley 
to that bay, from whence, as you know, they 
could see directly over the ocean even to the 
rising sun. The frost covered the ground as yet 
widiout snow ; on th^e shore of the bay there was 
a thin coat of ice, and the air was extremely 
wld. At the horizon it was clearer ; there was 
formed tiiat red, fiery circle; which portends the 
rising of the sun, and soon he made his appear* 
ause in majestic splendor, but gradually disap- 
peared again, after he had raised half of his disk 
above the icebergs. 

The pilot cast a melancholy look towards it. 
"We have then seen thee for the last time this 
yearl" said he seriously ; for as he had ah*eady 
often voyaged in the northern regions of the 
earth, so he knew that the sui^ in this zone, 
disappeared for at least four or five months at a 
tone. It was, therefore, to him at this moment 
as if an old, tried, and intimate friend v^as taking 
ferewell of him. The thought on what he must 
encounter and undergo, probably, before hd saw 
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him again, must also liave so gieatlj affected his 
heart as he was yet so toll of the'^impiession 
which the burial of the unknown had left be- 
hind it 

> Almost without knowing what they did and 
why they chose that path, the friends, silent, and 
full of serious thoughts, went to that cavern in 
which, they had passed the night before, and 
were disturbed by the attack of the Polar bear. 
And here they were all at once awaked out of 
their heavy melancholy mood. 

. Julia. Now, it was not by misfortune, was 
it? 

; Fathsb. You will recollect that they had 
thrown down into the valley from the cavern the 
useless parts and entrails of the bear they killed. 
This act had now invited sonae guests, which 
here held open table in good companionship.— 
There were two powerful bears and many foxes, 
who were satisfying their hunger on these re- 
mains, and were so busy at their work that they • 
did not even observe the approach of our three 
friends. 

, "Now, what think you?" asked the pilot. 
" Shall we venture on an attack, or shall we get 
out of the scrape ?" Ivan and Gregory left the 
decision of Ihis question to the more experienced 
pilot, but psamised to hold out and support him 
with all their might to the last drop of their blood. 
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"The contest must almost of necessity be 
yentured/' added the pilot; "besides, we not the 
less need skins and food ; if we are once terrified 
the beasts will become so much the more daring, 
and we the more timid. We must venture on 
it ; the booty is worth the pains." Cautiously 
they went behind a projecting piece of rock, 
in order to consult as to the plan of attack,, 
and enter on the most suitable arrangements. 
" Hunting the bear is not so strange and unknown 
to me, that I cannot teach you the necessary pre- 
cautions," said the old pilot. " The bear, espe-* 
cijJly the large white bear, is a wholly peculiar 
sort of fellow, who must be handled in a particu- 
lar way. He never springs, like the wolf or the 
tiger, on his prey, but comes forward to meet 
yoo, as clad with a certain and an important com- 
mission. We must go towards him daringly^ 
and composedly, and if he approaches us look 
him boldly in the eyes. When he is distant 
some paces from his assailant he rears himself up 
growling, and sits on his hind paws; in this 
posture he gradually advances, raises his fore- 
pajTS, and spreads them out, in order to clasp 
his adversary and crush him, or to smash him j 
down at one blow. This moment a man must ' 
make use of to thrust the beast in tl\e breast with 
his bayonet, while the charge in the gun can thus 
be spared for the last necessity.' '• 
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In this manner ihe pilot made his two friends 
acquainted with the mode of attack; and as 
they had bayonets on the end of their guns, 
it might be expected that all would result hap- 
pily. Composed, yet not without some beating 
of the heart, Ivan and Gregory accompanied by 
the pilot, advanced forward. They had reached 
a distance of not more than forty paces from 
the enemy, when one of the foxes noticed their 
approach, and gave his comrades warning, on 
which they made off with incredible swiftness. 
^^The thing has begun welll" said the pilot. 
"The volunteers have already taken to their 
heels I" 

GusTAVUS. But the bears, the heavy-armed 
troops, the grenadiers? — 

Father. " Stand firm,— Hallo 1 Hallo I" now 
cried the pilot Seriously and gravely uprose 
the two bears, began to growl, and with thdr 
forepaws wipe off their bloody snouts. Yet they 
stood still, with their glaring eyes directed to the 
three friends. " Hallo 1 Hallo," again cried the 
pilot repeating his hunter's cry, and thereupon 
rolled a stone in among them. This rou|g(^ 
them, they became furious and first attacked the 
stone, rolled growling on the sand, and put them- 
selves in motion. The pilot approached some 
steps nearer,- and Ivan and Gregory with hinu 
Now they were- only a few feet distant from each 
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olher, wbeu the st^ong^t oi the bears raised 
himself up to a fearful height^ aud growling all 
the while^ Cfuae on his hind paws toward the 
pUot. When only two paces oflf he reached 
forth his right forepaw to smite him down at ^ 
single blow. But the pilot, who had already 
pllKsed his gun, seemed only to have waited for 
^this moment ; for he now advanced a quick lon^ 
step forward, and ran his bayonet into the foe, 
ey«n up to the mouth of the gun, between the 
f(NFepaws. At the same time he fired off the 
gup. The sound frightened the other bear, and 
^used him to stand still ; but hardly had he seen 
that his companion had Mien down with a dread- 
M roaring, and his white skin was stained with 
blood, than he came up closer, more furiously to 
revenge the bloody death of his mate. Now 
Ivan sprang forward; the bear, though some- 
what smaller, yet was more raging, and did ex- 
actly as had the one before him. But Ivan had 
Bto^ observed the pilot's manoeuvre in vain; for 
jSei^rcely had the bear held out his paws, than "he 
^'felt the deadly steel in his breast. The con- 
tent, however, was not very easy. The bear, 
-which Ivan had not probably struck as well |« 
the pilot did his opponent, became contiujially 
more furious, and pressed on Ivan, and hardly 
cpuld he withstand the force of the bejast. 

Thm QT^mff^ PP^m£ i^or^^rd, .aud AXftiUjJg 
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himself skOfully of an exposed place of the foe, 
drove his bayonet with tremendous force be- 
tween the ribs. The bear turned round fearftilly, 
reeled, tumbled down, and rolled about exactly 
as did the first bear, which lay, to all appearance, 
in the last struggles of death. Then he strength- 
ened himself anew, and both beasts fell on each 
other with a dreadfiil and indescribable fury. 
Covered with blood and growling, they thrashed 
around on the bloody earth, and tore themselves 
with their teeth, and so exhausted their strength, 
that the three firiends had nothing more of fight 
to engage in. They left the beasts to. kill 
themselves entirely, and removed themselves 
from the place of fight, but they were so ex- 
hausted and fatigued, that they hardly were able 
to get to the ^vem, in order to obtain the bear's 
hide which they had left there the Say before. 
After some hours they found the bears dead, and 
now they began, notwithstanding the cold, at 
once to skin the animals, and to cut up the fiesh, 
a work which lasted several hours, but likewise 
was a good diversion to their minds. Loaded 
with the skins and the best pieces of the meat, 
fliey went to their hut More than once they 
were obliged to go over the ground, which was 
not very distant, for the things to be carried 
were many, and yet they went out several times 
in order to carry a conaiderablequantity of wood 
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ftom the bay to the hut Now they justty be- 
Keved their day's work was evidently done ; they 
therefore seated themselves in the hut, around 
a good warm fire, and eat their supper, talking 
over their adventure with the two bears. 

"Now we will go about a very necessary 
business," said the pilot, " now we are best fitted 
for it, for we have tolled bravely." To Ivan's 
and Gregory's question, as to what he meant, he 
added :^ "We must acquaint ourselves more 
thoroughly with our household affairsi, and for 
this purpose, I will first of all, prepare a light" 

Julia. But where could the pilot get this ? 

Father. You have forgot that on the table 
before the dead man^ stood a lamp. This the 
pilot caught up ; a strip of cotton cloth which 
he tore from his pocket handkerchief was twisted 
up for a wick, with the fat of the bear in place 
of oil, and thus the lamp soon'bumed clear and 
bright. They could now look over the whole 
space of the cavern, which reached far into the rock. 

Maria. Then I would hay^ jsearched every- 
thing carefully through. 

Father. Certainly our friends would not 
have left this behind, yet they had something 
to do more necessary. And what was this, Max ? 

Max. The examination of that paper. They 
might expect to find in it some important and 
pleasant news. 
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Fathbb. They truly found important infi^- 
mMion, but whether agreeable, this may be 
learned from the account itself. With the great- 
est care, Iran unfolded the paper, which was 
written in the Dutch language. The letters 
were beautiful, clear, and legible, and fortimately 
Ivan and Gregory well understood this language. 

MoTHEB. A proof again, that men cannot 
learn too much. 

Pathkb. The jMroof of this is yet ftirther to 
be found in this history I Ivan read oyer tihe 
paper and translated it to the pilot, who slightly 
or scarcely at all understood ^at language. It 
contained the sorrowful account of the unfortu- 
nate man whom our three ^ends had buried, as 
well as the fates of his ten companions in mis^ 
fortune. 

Maria. Companions in misfortune? Bui -" 
they found only a single corpse ? 

Fatheb. You wiU understand this when I 
have communicated to you the substance of the 
contents of that paper. It was to this effect : — 

Twenty-five years before a Dutch ship, named 
the Good Hope, sailed with a number of others 
on a whale-fishing, and with its company reach- 
ed the sixtieth degree of north latitude. The 
captain was of the opinion that the fishery here 
would not prove so> successful, and therefore con- 
cluded, against the advice of the pilot and tbe 
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«tp#rienoed sailors, to proceed on his way ae^ far 
as possible northward, in the firm convic^if) 
that it would there be more &yorable to srtiocess. 
In vain were all their warnings ; the oaptadfi 
decided upon it, and yentused hinofieU into llie 
greatest dai^ers. 

GusTAYUs: Is it then so dangerous? 

Father. Not always. The Northern Ooettfi 
is sometimes more^ and sometimes less covered 
with fields of ice. In the first case it is to be 
feaied that great oakes would breeQc ofif ftofi^ iSse 
masses of ice, and woe then to the poot^ shi|| 
whieh is caught between; liheml It will )M 
crushed together like a nutshell, and in the ttM 
sense of the word shattered to pieces. Tbeoreis 
th^i no hope for the rescile of the unfortuns&tdF 
carew. 

To all these representations the csiptaiix pi&St 
no attention. He secretly left the squadron in 
the night, I mean the other ships in the compaay 
of which he had hitherto^ been, and sailed far^ 
ther towards the north. But what those who 
undexs^xK>d the matter had foretold to him actually 
came to pass. For two days he had advanced 
with a &yorable wind between the firm fields of 
iee, when the weather changed, the wind veered 
round, many cakes of iee were broken off &om 
-the monstrous mass, and before they had p^ 
cciiTed it shut up the return for the ship. 
11* 
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Julia* And so the heaps of ice dashed the 
ship in pieces ? 

Fathsb. No ! this was not the case. It was 
a special favor of divine Providence that these 
masses of ice did not press* close together, but 
rather kept an open space between them, and so 
formed, as it were, a little sea in which the ship 
tailed about as in an inclosed basin. Thus the 
poor men' were now shut up as in a prison. For 
miles the inclosing dam extended itself; the ice 
continued to increase, the inner space was ever 
growing smaller, and a return was not to be 
thought o£ To add to their desperation a thick 
fog extended itself over the whole region, in 
which they^ could hardly see the length of the 
ship. Now the captain repented of his folly. 
Now, first, he felt how unjustly he had treated 
himself and those under him, but it was now too 
late. After many days the fog dispersed, the air 
was clear, the sky was serene, and they observed 
that, the space in which the'&hip moved had again 
considerably decreased. Then the ship's company 
concluded to send some out to explore, whether 
they could not discover some land near, or find 
even a place in which they could reach the open 
sea over the ice, and at least be able to convey 
a boat thither. Two men armed and furnished 
with food, left the ship. Fortunately they chan- 
ced to take the course in which, after the march 
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of some miles, they actually reached land, and. 
found in a hollow a hut fallen away. Jojrfully 
they hastened back to the ship, and brought to 
the crew the glad news, that they were distant 
only a few nules either from the northern coast 
of Norway, or from Nova Zembla. If this was 
really the case they could easily reach land in 
well-known regions,' and from hence without 
great trouble get back to their native country. 
The ship was now fastened in the still basin, and, 
provided with many necessaries, the crew betook 
themselves for the land near by. The first thing 
which the captain did was to take the height 
and breadth of the land, and then he found to his 
great horror, that here was no Norway, or Nova 
Zembla; but that they were on the wild and 
inhospitable island of Spitzbergen. This discov- 
ery threw the whole ship's company into the 
deepest consternation ; they felt that the cause of 
their misfortune was owing solely and alone to 
the captain's proud self-will, and, therefore, they 
loaded him with the bitterest reproaches. 

Mabia. But what good could that do ? 
• Father. So they soon thought, especially 
when they saw how much the captain suffered. 
They felt that it would be far better t^^t^eacfe 
other in their hard fete. 

. Max. But were they then really so unhappy ? 
For did not sometimes a ship come into that region ? 
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Fatheb. It now ft^uently happens, but at 
that time scarcely ever, and those northern re- 
gions were more unknown than the interior of 
Africa. But to proceed :— 

They willingly pardoned the cftptain, promised 
him a new obedience, and concluded to remain 
here and to make the best arrangements they 
could. They therefore began to unload the 
whale^ship ; even the hull itself the stern, the 
quartet-delck, mast and sail, were taken off and 
brought on a sled over the smooth ice to the 
land. The before-discovered hut -v^as put into a 
better state, and this, together With the cavern 
close by it was enlarged into a cellar, and thus 
now the poor men were obliged to i^nd their 
days in this zone so near the North Pole. 

Julia. And they w^re not rescued^not 
taken otf? 

Father. No 1 The unfortunates here ended 
their lives, and none of them knew in what 
place ot corner of the earth their ashes rested. 
There were eleven men, who died one after 
another, without again seeing theit friends. The 
last of them, even he whom our thi*ee friends had 
buried, was the captain himself, who had the sad 
but cert^ly not undeserved, fate to be obliged 
to survive all his crew, who had been rendered 
do unfortunate through his folly, and t€f bury 
ftsein. 
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Mabia. How ooold he have mftoaged willl 
r^ard to &e last corpse 7 

Mother. Who can decide ? 

Father. These unfortunate men Spent five 
years here : the journal concluded with the a^ 
count of the captain's own sickness* Probably 
be 43oon fell into a dangerous illness, and doubtleoi 
hunger, thirst, or want of care hastened the 
death of llie unhappy man. Besides^ the deceas- 
ed, with the exception of his self-will, must haye 
been a good, brave, and especially a pious man* 
Many expressions in his paper prove th]% ai 
well as that «all had spent their days in great 
good feeling, and particularly in the greatest in- 
dustry. 

GusTAVua That is well, I would do so in 
mch a mtuation I 

Mother. You are not under the necessity of 
waiting for such a fate, as you find oppcartunity 
everywhere to subdue your selfishness and be 
comj)laisant and afiable. 

Max. I wish I had the papers. They con- 
tain certainly the best information respecting the 
state of the country. 

Father. Yes, indeed. The captain himself 
was a very well-educated and informed man, 
who observed everything accurately, and had 
pointed out every peculiarity of the country in 
which he was compelled to live, for his own and 
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for the instruction of others, by which means 
he became extremely useful to our three friends, 
Ivan, Gregory, and the pilot. Nothing there 
wi^ wanting with respect to the situation and 
condition of the country; not only the small 
plants growing there were carefully described, but 
also he accurately distinguished the place where 
they were to be found, and the time in which 
they Were to be sought They found, too, ac- 
counts of the beasts, and the best instructions 
how to master them. Every cave, and every 
fountain was marked out, and even a map of the 
district beautifully drawn lay among the papers. 
The man had employed his time excellently. 

Still fhrtherl For any unfortunates who 
might after him be cast in this waste, diesolate 
region, he had also set forth rules in respect to 
their health and subsistence. 

MoTHBR. Was there not a rule among these, 
that they should take rest at the proper time. 

Father. Certaiidy. 

Mother. For, dear father, you are not the 
first to set aside this rule. It is near midnight; 
to-morrow evening we can find ourselves again 
in Spitzbergen. Then we will examine every- 
thing accurately. 

GusTAvus. I should be glad to do it now. 

Mother. It is a good thing to have a recess. 
Good night. 



It is a very pleasant business for active and 
industrious children to place themselves, in their 
thoughts, in those situations in which they can 
show their industry, and use their activity. 
They imagine themselves in the situation of the 
person of whom they have * heard or read, they 
arrange busily everything which seems to them 
needful, and tibey feel in their imagining, as hap- 
py and joyous as if they had really arranged, 
what they have only done so in their thoughts. 
It was precisely thus with the four children, in 
respect to the story thus far, of Ivan's and his 
friends' misfortunes. They -knew not that, these 
unfortunate people were in possession of many 
things to supply their wants, and now they 
made a comparison of them with Bobinson Cru- 
soe and Friday, as these latter, by means of the 
vessel which stranded near their shore, came 
into possession of almost everything which they 
had before needed. 

Every one of the children advised, according 
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to hia view and inclination, what appeared to Idm 
the moBt important and necessary. Max held 
to it that it would be best first of all to become 
accurately acquainted with the island, to exam- 
ine it with the paper and the map, in order to 
discover the most remarkable things. — ^6-ustavus 
maintained it to be more suitable to take a gun 
and sword, and by means of these first to secure 
ftrr th^nselves quiet from the wild beasts, before 
they thought of anything else. — ^Maria was of the 
opinion, that they should enlarge the whole dwell- 
ing, and place themselves in such a Situation, 
that they could at any time receive a visit with- 
out being put to the blush. — " All that is fine, 
and very well!" said Julia, "but I would first 
have taken care of the kitchen and cellar : first 
of all provide the means of living ; the other 
would afterwards have been attended to." Gus- 
tavus soon came to her opinion, for the subject 
of food was one of the most important things in 
his view. Every one of the children, had his 
reasons by which he proved his opinion. They 
painted everything in such fair colors, that our 
firiends could no more be regarded as unfortu- 
nate, and it almost seemed, as if they were them- 
selves desirous of going to Spitzbergen. One 
sought to outvie the other in the enumeration of 
the advantages of this residence, and every one 
believed the three friends would be the most 
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h&ppy if they followed Ms advi<ie. The ^hole 
discussion was managed, and the contest connect- 
ed therewith was carried on most pleasantly and 
kindly, as is the case always with children w^ 
brought up. 

Nowthe clock struck the hour in which their 
&ther was wont to go on with the story, and as 
he now entered the room, accompanied by their 
mother, he found the children in the most glad- 
some humor. 

Father. Now then ! Yoti are right merry 
and ha^pyt 

Mabia. Yes, we have to-day special reasoBS 
for being so. 

Fatheb. And why to-day in partkiilar ? I 
thought yott always had reasons for joy. 

Mabia. We have been thinking how Our 
friends at Spitzbergen had begun to be tfuly for^ 
tunate. So we have, according to our best knowl- 
edge, been setting in order their whole house- 
hold affairs. 

Julia. And thisr makes us sd merry. 

Father. Yery well. But I must tell you, 
your friends were anything but merry ; on the 
contrary, they were so sad that they were cast 
down to despair as they never had been. 

GuSTAVUS. But why was this ? 

Mabia. Probably they found fewer comforts' 
than they had expected ? 
12 
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Fatheb. No, that was not the mattor, tiaey 
tonnd more than they looked for, a great many 
things which might be very useful to them* It 
was an entirely different thing which drove all 
their peace firom their heart. 

Julia. I should like to know what it could 
be I You said, dear father, that they found 
more than they looked for. 

Fathbil I hoped* you would yourself dis- 
cover it. The history of those eleven unfortu- 
nate Hollanders must naturally have had a very 
painful effect on the feelings of their hearts, and 
the quiet of their minds. The question would 
force itself on them, " Will it be better or other- 
wise with us than with those unfortunates? 
Shall not we, as well as they, be forsaken and 
forgotten by all the world, and be obliged to end 
our sorrowful days here ?" 

To this serious question the thought was added, 
" What might not that unfortunate man, whose 
corpse we buried, have undergone and suffered 
in his loneliness before Mendly death freed him 
from his woes? Who of us will be the last? 
What sufferings shall we first have to endure? 
Who will give him a helping htod in sickness, 
and share with him in his last struggle of death?" 
You see, my dear children, these were questions 
which might make the stoutest heart to tremble. 

Even the old pilot became disquieted ; peace 
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fled from his heart, and that calm composure 
with which he had hitherto borne all his unez- . 
pected misfortune, vanished £rom his mii\d Sadly 
sat the brave man, together with his sorrowful 
and downcast companions in calamity. None 
of them cast a look further on the paper ; no 
one troubled himself further as to its contents. 
They looked with indifference on the newly-dis- 
covered supply of household stores, and with 
contempt on the hut and cavern. They called 
their friends happy who had perished in the 
waves, or on the wreck in the ice. They had 
escaped and now were over with their sufferings ; 
they probably had a dreadful moment of dying, 
but it was only a moment, while to themselves, 
as it seemed, there yet remained years of suffer- 
ing to be endured. . Every prospect of deliver^ 
ance had. vanished, for they could not count on 
a miracle. 

Maria* But, dear fether, they did wrong in 
this conduct. 

Mother. And so much the more wrongly, as 
they must have known that persons had dready 
begun to undertake longer voyages into the 
region of the North Pole. How easy it was for 
a ship to come hither. 

Father. Very true, our friends did wrong : 
but they are excusable. You must take men only 
as they are, and not as they should be. Misfor- 
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tune and sorrow affect every one, and especially 
at the first moment. Man then sees nothing bat 
his misfortune, and the picture of a sorrowful 
future banishes all hope, and driyes all peace 
from his heart 

But soon the unfortunate ccdlects himself again, 
and new hope springs up in his soul. Instead of 
distressful fear there enters enlivening confidence 
in the help of Almighty God, and the more 
innocent and the better a man is the sooner he 
recovers his courage. The pilot was the first to 
come out of his despondency. He bad more ex- 
perience in the world than both of his younger 
friends. A long course of years had taught him, 
that no misfortune is so great as fear makes the 
same appear to us in the first moment ; he had in 
his varied life, full of danger, often enough ex- 
{>erienced that Ood's compassion never leaves the 
unhappy wholly without means of aid, and that 
the man acts in the wisest manner, and provides 
for his peace, when he carefully notices the good 
left to him, and leaves its result, which lies not 
in his power, to the guidance <rf his Creator. 

In the midst of his deep anguish, the pilot 
recollected the comforting words of the Bible, 
" I will not leave thee nor forsake thee." These 
beautiful, tranquillizing words a friend had once 
uttered to him as he stood beside the grave of his 
parents ; and as he at that time had esperienced 



iheir consoling power, eb they irete not want^ 
ing now in tlieir beneficial effect upon Mm. In* 
spirited by new courage be roused up. 

" Friends I" hebegan, " it is not our figmlt that 
we are here in thid barren spot of the earth ; the 
prosecution of bur business has brought us here; 
But we have sinned against God and ouiselres, 
when we lost cionfidence in Odd, and allowed our 
spirits to sink. Fp to' the Work ! We muat 
thus think of rendering our lot as toterable as 
possible. We will labor ; this is the suriast 
ineans to cbtiquer our disagreeable feelings.'^ 

" You are right," repKed Gi^egor^ ; ** but What 
shall we do first ?" 

" We will sea!i^ch throtlgh the whole cavern. 
This is indeed in iltolf a busings whieh will 
divert us, and certainly we shall discover many 
things which are of great value." 

With these words the pilot took the lamp,' tod 
scarcely had he advanced a few steps before he 
cried out, " Did I not tell you we should find 
many useful things ?" 

Makia. And what did he then discover ? 

Father. A large beautiftil ship's lantern, 
which, although it had not been used for a long 
time, yet was in the best condition. "A beau- 
tiful article," said the old pilot, examining Ae 
lantern, " we will put it into a stand, and it will 
give us essential service I" Sonse handful of dried 
12* 
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mo0s and leaves, that they fotrnd in tlie cavern, 
cleaned and soon polished the lantern. The 
pilot's handkerchief famished a wick, bear's &t 
supplied the place of oil ; and in a few minutes 
the beautiful ship's lantern^ clear as crystal, hung 
at the entrance, giving light to the hut and 
cavern. 

'^ Our former inhabitants here must have been 
industrious and active men," said the pUot, look- 
ing around him ; " they have labored and en- 
larged the place here finely." " And if I do not 
err," Ivan interrupted him, "there are some 
chests yonder, which probably contain many 
things that may be useful to us I" In &iQt they 
found three chests, whichi, furnished with pad- 
locks, stood on a platform, and were soon opened 
by the aid of an axe. 

Maria. And what did they find in them ? 

Father. One of these chests must have be- 
longed to the captain or some other voyager of 
consequence. They found a considerable store 
of fine shirts, linen cloth, and articles of dress. 

GusTAVUs. A valuable booty ! 

Mabia. But had they a right %o take posses- 
sion without anything farther ? 

GusTAVUS. Why, what a question I Was not 
our friend in need of them? 

Maria. Whether this, however, gave him a 
right, I do not know; nor whether Ivan and 
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1^8 £n^d8 genieraily liad tbe right to look on 
everything which they found there, as their prop- 
erty. 

Fathbb. Here indeed they had a right. But 
not because they needed the articles — ^for other- 
wise any one who finds anything could retain it 
under such a pretence — ^but for other reasoite. 
Max, what do you think they were ? 

Max. I believe, they ought to consider them- 
selves as the lawM possessors of the articles 
found, because they belonged to po one. K 
they remained here they were of no use to any 
one ; and in time they would have been destroyed. 

Julia. It was here as in the case of the ship 
from which Eobinson Crusoe took possession of 
everything he wanted. The ship was wrecked, 
no man was to be found on it, the next storm 
would have split it in pieces, and the things would 
have been lost. 

Father. This view is correct. As for our 
friends there was no obligation further, than that 
if they ever came among other men, they should 
seek out the captain^s heirs and repay the value 
of what they had found and used. From our 
friends' honest mode of thinking, it may be sup- 
posed that they did not think of doing otherwise. 

Besides, they found many pieces of money, 
and solid gold, which as it was, in their present 
state of circumstances, utterly useless, they allowed 
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for the instruction of others, by which means 
he became extremely useful to our three friends, 
Ivan, Gregory, and the pilot. Nothing there 
wi^ wanting with respect to the situation and 
condition of the country; not only the small 
plants growing there were carefully described, but 
a]so he accurately distinguished the place where 
they were to be found, and the time in which 
they Were to be sought. They found, too, ac- 
counts of the beasts, and the best instructions 
how to master them. Every cave, and every 
fountain was marked out, and even a map of the 
district beautifully drawn lay among the papers. 
The man had employed his time excellently. 

Still fhrtherl For any unfortunates who 
might after him be cast in this waste, desolate 
region, he had also set forth rules in respect to 
their health and subsistence. 

Mother. Was there not a rule among these, 
that they should take rest at the proper time. 

Father. Certaiidy. 

Mother. For, dear father, you are not the 
first to set aside this rule. It is near midnight; 
to-morrow evening we can find ourselves again 
in Spitzbergen. Then we will examine every- 
thing accurately. 

GusTAVUS. I should be glad to do it now. 

Mother. It is a good thing to have a recess. 
Good night. 



It is a very pleasant business for active and 
industrious children to place themselves, m their 
thoughts, in those situations in which they can 
show their industry, and use their activity. 
They imagine themselves in the situation of the 
person of whom they have ' heard or read, they 
arrange busily everything which seems to them 
needful, and they feel in their imagining, as hap- 
py and joyous as if they had really arranged, 
what they have only done so in their thoughts. 
It was precisely thus with the four children, in 
respect to the story thus far, of Ivan's and his 
friends' misfortunes. They J^new not that these 
unfortunate people were in possession of many 
things to supply their wants, and now they 
made a comparison of them with Bobinson Cru- 
soe and Friday, as these latter, by means of the 
vessel which stranded near their shore, came 
into possession of almost everything which they 
had before needed. 

Every one of the childien advised, according 
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filled with snow heaps,- and the snow continually 
fell in such immense quantities, that it seemed 
as if the whole valley would b« covered, and the 
hut itself, with the inhabitants, would be buried 
under the mass. Fearfully howled the tempest 
over the valley, and the masses of snow were 
hurled, roaring .and dashing together, from the 
neighboring rocks. 

Max How came this frightfol storm to burst 
out so all at once? 

Father. It is commonly connected in those 
regions with the entrance of the half-yearns night ; 
and it was exactly on this day, that the sun for 
the first time in the year, did not rise above the 
horizon. That night had now begun, and it 
begaii the more gloomy, as the thick, and full 
snow clouds hindered the faint twilight of the 
heaven from being seen. In these circumstances, 
Gregory could not think of carrying into execu- 
tion his plan ; he had by his rashness exposed 
himself to the greatest danger of his life. Had 
he gone to that valley, how could be have found 
his way back again? The storm would have 
blown him off from the ridge of the mountain, 
or he would have pitched into an abyss, and been 
lost without any rescue. This consideration, 
however, firightened him less; but how must he 
have felt at the moment, when in the feeble 
twilight he saw, only a few steps off from him^ 
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a monstrous black bear, which, roaring and 
growling, was making his way tkrough the trench 
to the side on which the hut stood I 

GusTAVUS. He wished to find some tea, or 
perhaps, would invite some of his fellows to it 
But did not Gregory boldly attack him ? 

Father. What I unarmed as he was ? This 
would have been the utmost madness, and have 
placed his life evidently in the greatest danger. 
Who then could accuse i him of cowardice, when 
he, already startled greatly by the frightful 
weather, was utterly discomposed by the appear- 
ance of the beast? His friends were not much 
* less affrighted when with troubled countenance 
he returned back to the hut, and told of the un- 
bidden guest. As usually was the case^ the old 
pilot was the first to recover himself. " We can- 
not alter the weather," said he, ''we must take 
Ihat as it comes ; as for Sir Shaggy-coat, the bear, 
we must set ourselves to work to put an end to 
him, if we do not wish to have more guests of the 
same sort." Without saying anything further, he 
took his gun standing in the hut, opened the 
door, and came out at the right moment to see 
how the bear had almost clambered up on the 
margin of the trench, and his body was already 
half over it A single spring and the guest 
would have reached the door. Then the resolute 
pilot approached, fired, and the next moment the 
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beast, sbtxH^i by the baU, sunk bleeding tto Ihe 
ground. -• 

Max. Was he dead ? 

Fathsb. That the biave marksmftn <x>uld 
not know, and it would have been most unpar- 
donable for him to have t£^en it for granted. 
In order to be certain in the matter, he drew out 
hia long pooket knife, and cut the monster's throat 
as he now lay in the trench. 

Besides this shot, the report of which jrung 
through the open door of the hut, and penetra- 
ted even to the inmost portions of the caverQ, 
gave occasion to an important discovery. Ivan, 
who was loading his gun, and stood at the en- 
trance, heard how the report like a rolling peal 
of thunder, struck on the walk of the cavern, 
and for a considerable time reverberated, and 
then died away gradually at some distance. He 
justly concluded, therefore, that the cavern, be- 
fore the entrance of which stood the hut, m^st 
run fer imder the rocky mountain. This view 
he imparted to his fiiends, who were naturally 
of the same opinion. From this opinion they 
drew another conclusion. It might be supposed 
that the former inhabitants, accurately acquaint 
ed with this cavern, had arranged and used it, 
and hence too it was to be expected th^t 
many things would be found heie, by the pps* 
session of which the ^condition 4xf 4^w ^w4^ 
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would be considerably bettered. They there- 
fore concluded to undertake a close investiga- 
tion of the cavern, as, besides, the weather 
made every sort of business in the open air 
impossible. 

"But once morel" said the pilot, "we must 
first bring in our prey into safety; otherwise 
there might be a guest to take charge of him 1" 
So they all three of them went out to the 
trench, in which lay the bear covered up by 
the snow, without giving a sign of life. It cost 
them indeed much trouble to heave up the beast 
over the margin of the trench ; but they work- 
ed with united strength, and finally accom- 
plished it, and carried the bear into the hut, 
where they skinned him, and cut up the flesh. 
"Now," said the pilot, after they had ended this 
work, " our booty will last us for some weeks ; 
and Heaven will further take care of us. We 
shall not die of hunger I" 

GusTAVUS. This man pleases me more and 
more on account of Tiis courageous spirit. 

Mother. And me still more, because he is 
constant in his ffeelings, so active, and yet joins 
to it so unbounded a confidence in God. It is 
a noble thing when a man so thinks and acts I 

Father. And in this situation precisely, 
the poor men needed most this confidence in 
God. 
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After tlbey were somewhat .rested from the 
severe labor, they went alx)ut &at other busi- 
ness, oif which they promised' themselves such 
preat success— to search throiigh the cavern. 
Every one of them took with him a burning 
lamp — ^they had found many articles of this 
kind, among the things left by the former in- 
habitants — ^his tinder-box, and an axe ; for their 
guns they did not need in this business. 

Like a large desolate church or hall, the cav- 
ern extended before them ; high stout pillars^ 
formed naturally from the rock, projected into 
the cavern, 'which bore up the roof of the broad 
vaijilt, almost out of the reach of sight. The 
floor was smooth and covered with sand, and 
many footprints showed that the former inhabi- 
itants must have been very busy in this cavern. 
: The rock itself consisted of the hardest gran- 
ite^ some places in it shone glittering, others 
were covered by a dark obscurity, and the shad- 
ows of our friends showed themselves in pe<5u- 
liar shapes and forms, on the bare stone of the 
walb. But what attracted the special notice of 
the explorers, was the sight of many remains of 
reindeer, which lay gathered up in a comer. 

Maria. Why J was this so very remarkable? 
These remains were certainly thrown there by 
tibe former inhabitants. 

Father. True. But even this made the 
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BQfttter worth their attention. The reindeer is 
^greatest blessing, for the inhabitants of those 
higher northern regions. It is used, as the horse 
i%with ns, for drawing burdens and for travel; 
its flesh is an extremely nutritious food, its milk 
yields butter and cheese, its hide and even itfif 
entrails are of use. All these things occurred 
especially to the pilot He concluded, and very 
justly, that the former inhabitants must have had 
many of these beasts, — and now arose — JuHa, 
what wish was it? 

Julia. To have a stable full of these, as 
tame animals. 

Fatheb. Good. This would have given 
many fine pieces of meat, many pans of milk, 
and many pieces of butter. 

Majiia,. And then these beasts would afford 
(what yet must be considered) much labor and 
work. 

Fatheb. Very well observed. In short, 
there were so many things, which the pilot rec- 
ollected. But there was always wanting the 
principal thing, and this was? — 

Julia. The reindeer itself. 

Fatheb. Yet they at least had the advantage 
of being able to speak and hope about it, that 
they would, in time, come into the possession 
of some such useful beasts. They had stiU 
one hope/m^her, and this is wolrth much for an 
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unfortunate person. He then becomes more 
oheerful, and goes with more lively industay to 
his work. 

Our friends were now at the end of the cav- 
ern, where it showed no further way out of it ; 
but Gregory observed a cleft, which run dark 
and obscure into the rock. Small stones lay at 
the entrance, and it seemed as if this hollow 
had never been entered, for the stones lay so 
wildly on each other, that they could only 
mount them with trouble. " We must know 
wJll^ there is herel" said Gregory, while he 
clamSerod up the stones, and both of the others 
followed him. The cellar went down steep, into 
which our friends were obliged to descend a^ 
into a moimtain, some rolling stonte became 
loose at every step, carried away with them a 
quantity of smaller stones ; and with a dreadful 
noise rolled into the depth, made caution doubly 
necessary, especially as they did not know how 
deep the bottom, which run on at one side, might 
be. The prudent pilot recommended the great- 
est care. But they had only advanced a few 
steps, when all at once a new hollow showed 
itself; with the greatest caution they wound 
themselves under the overhanging parts of the 
rock, when suddenly Gregory going ahead made 
a false step, and Ivan in his desire to save his 
friend got on a stone lying loose, went down 
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with it and pulled after him the pilots to whom 
he reached out his hand, in order by his aid 
to gain a firm footing. At this moment there 
arose a dreadful crash. That loosened stone 
wa2B the foundation of a large piece of rock ; it 
tumbled after &em, shut up the entrance of the 
hollow, and coveredmp our friends. 
13* 



The children had not expected so lamenta- 
ble a conclusion of the history of their friends. 

''Nol" said Gustavus, the next morning, "I 
had not thought of that. The most I was afraid 
of was, that the poor men in the cavern would 
have been thoroughly aflErighted by finding a 
corpse, or perhaps might meet with a bear and 
her family, with which they came into a bloody 
fight 

Julia. Or that some other adventure might, 
have come upon them, which would have great- 
ly tried their courage. 

Maria. I too, never once feared any such 
thing. I believed that they would make a re- 
markable discovery, perhaps find a cavern, like 
those we read of, which would be worth some 
exertion and pains. 

Julia. But that the poor men should be 
killed in such a way. — 
. Max That is not yet certain. 
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Julia. I hope that they may yet come to see 
the daylight once more. 

Max. Certainly they will. Or whence could 
father know about their story? No one but 
they were present when they were searching 
into the cavern. 

Julia. You are right, dear Max. Do you 
not remember how father told us about Eobinson 
Crusoe ? How he was once so sick on the island, 
that he lost all sense, and yet was all at once 
cured and restored in mind? 

Max Yes, I recollect it, and this makes me 
hope that we shall see our three friends again in 
^ood condition. But some days must pass be* 
fore "wefj^ know. Father. rode away to-day, for 
sev^alnays^ 

^ Gtjst4vus.^ O what a loss to us ? I should 
be'so glad jiist now to know the end af this ad- 
venture. 

Max had. spoken correctly. Circumstances 
and business had rendered it necessary for their 
&ther to tiiKSrthis journey, which he set out 
upon the sam^' day. But that during his ab- 
sence, the children scarcely thought of anything 
else, or spoke of anything else, than their unfor- 
tun^te'iriends, need scarcely be said. They 
dre^m^d the whq^e sight of them, and in sym- 
paiiiy 'ielt all the 'tortures of the unhappy men, 
because they took the liveliest interest in their 
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dreadful fate. " If only one of them had re- 
mained behind,^ said Maria, ''then could he 
have taken means to rescue his friends." 

GusTAVUS. It must have been the old pilot, 
then. 
' Julia. He would have met with difficulties. 

Max. To be sure he would. How could he 
remove the flat rock, where could he have got a 
tree, a ladder, or a rope? 

GiTSTAVUS. That, I do not indeed know, but 
the pilot would have set his wits to work for it. 
How did our neighbor do, when a year since, his 
house was on fire below him? He let himself 
down by his contrivance made of linen cloth. 

Maria. Yes, but where could the pilot get this ? 

GuSTAVUS. I think there were some lying in 
the Captain's chest. 

Maria. K the poor men who had tumbled 
down, only had a light! 

GusTAVUS. And something to keep them 
alive. But why do we puzzle our heads about 
the matter I Our father will take good care that 
the three poor men will come to light again. 

Fiftally, after four long days, their father so 
much desired, came back. With pleasant greet- 
ings, the children hastened to meet him; they 
were the more confident as they could give him 
prooj^ that' they had been obedient and industri- 
ous while he was gone. 
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With the greatest longing, they looked for- 
ward to the time, in which' their father accord- 
ing to his custom took his seat with them, and 
by his stories, was used to shorten the long 
winter evenings. To-day, the children were even 
comparatively indifferent for a description of his 
journey, important as at other times even so 
Httle an .event as such a journey was to them. 
The account of the three friends was more im- 
portant to them than anything else. 

The supper was taken, and at the usual place, 
already stood their lather's chair. Maria and 
Julia sat with their knitting, near their mother, 
while Max and Gustavuswere occupied in- cover- 
ing their books. All were silent, and waited 
earnestly, for their fiither to begin his story. 
Finally the time appeared to the quick Gustavigis, 
somewhat too long. 

" We have very often thought of Spitzbergen,'' 
he began. 
' Julia. And the three poor imprisoned men I 

Mabia. I have dreamed of them, and in my 
dream have suffered with them their deathlike 
anguish. 

Max, We have also contended whether the 
poor men were saved, and how ? 

Father. And all this is to help me keep in 
mind of it ? Is it not so, .you wish the continu- 
ation of this story ? 
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All. Oh^es, father, pray do tell us more ! 

That the father willingly yielded to the wish 
of his good children, no assurance can be needed. 
"Very well then, let us go on. We left our 
three friends in our story — " 

GusTAVUS. Thrown down, and shut up in 
the vault. 

Father, True. Now we will go on, and 
relate ftirther how it fared with them. The 
situation of these unfortunate men, was the 
most frightful which can be conceived. The 
perils which they had undergone in shipwreck, 
or the fight with the wild bears, was nothing in 
comparison to it Surrounded by the veriest dark- 
ness of' night, they lay in a swoon, resembling 
death. The pains which the pilot felt, and his 
bruised body, from his fall on the pointed and 
hard stones, brought him back to life, and con- 
vinced him that he was not dreaming. ISTow he 
recovered himself; he remembered the horrible 
occurrence, and called loudly the name of his 
friends. The echo of his voice sounded in the 
empty vault, but no human voice answered. 
He called yet once more,-^all remained still as 
in the grave. The poor man beard nothing but 
the rolling out of a stone into the bottomless 
depth. "Almighty God!" prayed he, in this 
dreadful moment, "have pity on me, and my 
unfortunate friends I We cannot help ourselves !" 
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Then he heard, not far from himself, a groan-r 
mg, and gasping, as if it was the last sigh of a 
dying man. He called out once more, but* re- 
ceived no answer. His distress rose with every 
beating of his pulse, but his courage, his trust 
in God, did not wholly forsake him. With the 
greatest caution, he crept along on the rugged 
surface, over the sharp pointed stones," £!.t every 
step feeling before him with his hands, and ex- 
amining the dangerous bottom, on which he had 
carefully crept forth. Then all at once, his hand 
touched a fearful monster grown over with strong 
bristles and hair, which moved itself under hi3 
trembling hand. 

Julia. Why, father, how you frighten us I 
Do tell us what it could be. 

Father. The old pilot — ^and you know that he 
did not belong to the fearful sort — was so greatly 
frightened, that he trembled, and the hair rose 
upon his head ; a cold sweat of anguish stood on 
his brow, and some minutes passed before he 
could recover himself again. 

Maria. And now ? — 

Father. His courage returned again; yet 
once more he cautiously laid hold of the un- 
known monster, in order to know what it was. 
But think of the horror of the poor man, when 
he caught on the ice-cold hand of a dead man. 
Horrified he shrunk back, for the frightful thought 
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came upon him, that this monster had torn in 
pieces, and eaten up a man, and the hand merely, < 
was left of the dreadful and horrible meal. 

Maria. Oh no 1 father, that is too horrible 1 
We could almost wish — 

GusTAYUS. Father Bas not said it was so. 
It was not true, was it ? 

Father. Now his own death seemed certain, 
and this belief inspired him with courage, which 
a desperate man often feels when misfortune can 
go no further. With firm composure he seized 
upon it, and — 
. GusTAVus. Now ? 

Father. And seized upon Ivan's knapsack, 
which was made of a badger's skin. 

GusTAVUS. But how in the world came Ivan's 
knapsack there? 

Father. In the most natural manner possi- 
ble, as Ivan, by a fortunate accident, had taken 
with him his knapsack well furnished with pro- 
visions, when setting out on this exploring ex- 
pedition. Ivan was still more stunned by the 
fall than the old pilot, who the moment that he 
stumbled on the companion of his misfortune, 
did not think of the knapsack. Now the young 
man was recovered; it was to him,, as if he 
had awaked from a heavy dream, and could with 
difiSculty collect his thoughts. The pilot's first 
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question was after Gregory, but Ivan knew 
• notliing respecting him. 

" If we only had a light I" said the pilot. " I 
have a tinder box," was Ivan's answer. " But 
what good will that do, as the lamp has fallen 
out of my hand?" Only give me the tinder 
box," answered the pilot, " I will strike a light, 
probably it will help us to see to find the lamp 
again." 

The spark gave merely a momentary and a 
more blinding, than a brightened light; but it 
was still clear enough for the quick-sighted Ivan 
to notice the lamp lying close by him. It was 
a still more fortunate circumstance, that it was 
not broken, and that the bear's fat used instead 
of oil had not fallen out with the wick. 

Julia. Thank God I What could the poor 
creatures have done, caught there in that pitch- 
dark hole 1 

Father. Certainly, they must have all three 
miserably perished. Now they kindled the lamp ; 
a great part of their terror left them, the hearts 
of the unfortunates became lighter, and new 
hopes rose up in their souls. They could now 
' avoid many dangers, which they had not observed 
in the darkness. 

Maria. But, father, where then was Greg- 
ory? 

Father. There was no trace to be discovered >. 

44 • J 
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of this unfortunate man, and in vain Ivan called 
out his name. To seek for him, both of them 
went down by the glimmer of the lamp, burning 
more obscurely in the heavy air, and finally 
found the missing one, stunned by aflfright and his 
fell, sitting with a bloody face behind a piece of 
rock. With a loud cry of joy, but also of horror, 
Ivan caught hold of his unfortunate friend, who 
could not for a long time recover himself. The 
care of the pilot, who washed the wounded man's 
face with the contents of the bottle of brandy, 
finally brought him back to life. He had heard 
nothing of the conversation of his two friends, 
and even the kindling of the lamp had not been 
noticed by him, so much had he been stunned 
by the hard fall. Now he came to himself. 

Julia. But the two others, I suppose, re- 
proached him severely? He had at least de- 
served it. 

Father. Yes, he had indeed. But of what 
use would this have been ? 

Mother. And would you have reproached 
him in that dreadful condition ? Gregory was, 
it is true, to blame for this misfortune ; but had 
he done it with the purpose of making himself 
and his friends so unhappy ? The joy of find- 
ing him agai^ would not allow of reproaches. 

Father. Very true. In i^uch times, a man 
easily forgets and forgives. Now when Gregory 
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was fully restored, they immediately thought of 
what was the most necessary of all — to find a 
way out of the hole. All three of them were 
rejoiced that not one of them had received any 
peculiar injury ; for the little punishment which 
Gregory had met with, a bruise on his forehead, 
and a slight bleeding at the nose, did not amount 
to much, and might also be a warning to him for 
the future. Instead of any reproaches which 
would here have been useless, they therefore 
only thought of deliverance, heartily glad that 
not one of them had broken an arm or a leg. 
What would they have done in the case of such 
a misfortune ? Now they looked on their fright- 
ful abode in its full terrors. Think of a rugged, 
rocky declivity covered with loose rolling stones, 
and separated from an abyss, the depth of which 
could not be measured by the feeble glimmer 
of the'' light ; think of all this, being surrounded 
by the thickest, blackest darkness, in which the 
three poor wanderers, helplessly sought deliver- 
ance from the dangers of this place, of which 
they had not the slightest knowledge, and you 
have a picture of the situation of our unfortunate 
friends. The first things which they now did, 
was to mount up again on the height in order 
to make an eflfort to raise up the flat ^ne which 
shut up the entrance of the hole : but this was 
labor in vain. The ground on which they stood, 
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was too loose, they could not plant so firm a 
footstep on the stones lying loose, as was required 
in order to lift up such a load. 

Now when all their attempts ,were useless their 
distress rose to the highest degree : they saw a 
certain death before them. The heavy air of the 
vault, and its mouldy smell, rendered it hard for 
them to breathe, and increased their death-like 
anguish. No one spoke a word. But once more 
they tried to lift that piece of rock weighing many 
hundred weight. It was all in vain 1 

" We cannot stir the stone from its place," said 
the pilot, with a distressed and broken voice. 
" If we find no other way out, this hole must be 
our grave." Neither Ivan nor Gregory replied. 
Both were the more in doubt of their deliverance 
as they observed the pilot's trouble, and fi"om 
long acquaintance with him they knew, that ^hen 
he despaired, every one else must lose his cou- 
rage. 

GusTAVUS. But the brave pilot will become 
restored to himself again ? 

Father. That this was the case, you may 
expect from such a tried man ; but that his spirit ' 
must have been heavy, a siqgle glance at the 
horrors which might be seen, clearly showed. 

" But," continued the good pilot, " we will not 
allow our courage wholly to fail ; let us go on 
and do what lies in our power. God, who sees 
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us, will help us. K we can only find a traco 
that this dreadful hole was well known to our 
predecessors, then must we somewhere be able to 
find our way out." 

Makia. Was he right in the matter ? 

Father. Strictly speaking, he was not. Some 
person might have happened here and have per- 
. ished without finding a way 4)ut. The pilot also 
was, probably, himself not fully convinced, and he 
said it only in order to keep up in the hearts of his 
friends, hope and presence of mind, or he wished 
to render them the more observing of everything. 

By a fortunate accident the pilot also found 
his lamp again. So that they had two lights 
burning, the flame of which was kept up by the 
bear's grease taken by Ivan. ^" And now let us 
go forward in God's name," said the pilot; upon 
which all three of them slowly and carefiilly went 
forward on the rough slope beneath the fiightful 
overhanging cliffs. 

They might have gone on some hundred paces 
in this way, sometimes with more and sometimes 
with less danger, when they noticed that the 
bottom or floor changed to a smooth even sur- 
fiice, and that instead of the deep subterranean 
abyss, rocks and cliffs showed themselves, which 
were formed on both sides into wondrous shapes. 
The bottom was sandy, and in this sand could 
clearly be seen the prints of human footsteps. 
14* 
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The observing pUot first noticed this. A treas- 
ure of millions of money would not have caused 
him so much joy as here did the print of a man's 
footstep in the sand. All three of them felt the 
value of this new hope, and with brighter hearts 
they proceeded into the passage, which led direct- 
ly through the rocks, when all at once they heard 
the rippling of watef dropping down, and at the 
same time felt a hardly perceptible draught of 
air on their fecea 

GusTAVUS. Was this then of any consequence? 

Father. It was everything in the situation in 
which the poor men were placed. Already the 
fact that, instead of the heavy damp air of the 
vault, which only increased their pain, an enli- 
vening fresh air blew on them, was of great 
value to them ; but still more the hope which it 
raised in them that here they would find a way 
out, must have been most quickening to the poor 
men. They went on more composedly in the 
path, and to their inexpressible joy the footprints 
became more and more easily to be recognized 
and plainer. Then they^'came all at once to a 
spring of water clear as crystal, which fell plash- 
ing over the margin of the basin, and lost itself 
in a fissure in the rock. " Thanks to thee. 
Almighty, for this blessing," cried out the pilot. 
" We have now indeed found what was the most 
needful of all to lis, fresh spring water I" In fiiU 
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draughts the thirsty wanderers refreshed them- 
selves with the precious drink ; they felt them- 
selves pervaded by a new power, andthe way out 
of this hole became the more certain to them, as 
ihey clearly saw, that the hand of man had dam- 
med in the spring with stones and moss, and had 
cut out foar the water which ran over a channel 
in the rocky bottom. Thus they proceeded on 
their way revived, and all at once they came up 
to a coarsely wrought-out wooden door. It ap- 
. peared to be fast bolted, and it was with the 
greatest exertion only that they succeeded in open- 
ing it. A high heap of sand which lay on the 
opposite side before the door had rendered the 
opening of it 30 difficult But how astonished 
were our friends I 

GusTAVUS. Did they see another gray-headed 
man who put them in such terror ? 

Father. No I their astonishment was of a 
more joyful kind. The place in which they found 
themselves had a well-known look to them. They 
must already have been here, and finally — who 
can portray their delight l-^-they recognized that 
they were in one of the divisions of their hut, at 
first hastily examined. Tears of joy burst from 
their eyes ; they fell into each other's arms, and 
feUcitated each other in seeing themselves thus 
re^ued. Their safety appeared to them like a 
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miracle, and they could only ascribe it to the com 
passion of God. 

MoTHKB. And justly too. Without God's 
extiaordinaiy protection their recovery would 
have been impossible. You, my dear children, 
in your riper years will find many speaking proofe 
of this divine favor. . 

Father. No man Mt this more than our good 
pilot. He stood there with clasped hands, and 
tears of the most thankful joy. *' It seems to me 
like a fiightful dream to have been so near to the 
grave," said he. " I have often in storms and 
sea-fights looked death in the fiu^ ; but I have 
never felt the anguish which I have experienced 
there under the earth." 

Maria. How, dear father ? Would not then 
his distress be greater in a storm or in a «ea-fight 
when a man looks death full in the &ce ? 

Father. Probably these dangers appeared 
the more unimportant to the pilot, the more fe- 
miliar and acquainted he was with them. Prob- 
ably, too, on this account, because in a storm 
or in an engagement by sea he had so much oc- 
cupation and labor that he had not time to think 
of the danger. Here in the cavern it was wholly 
different. The perfect stillness of death, which 
reigned all around, the distress of his two com- 
panions, the thick darkness which covered every- 
thing, the entire ignorance of the dangers which 
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were here found, and which were magnified by 
fear, the complete want of means of help for his 
deUverance, and, too, the heavy air — ^all these 
must have contributed to raise his anguish to an 
intolerable degree. 

In his thankful joy the pilot brought out the 
hymn-book and Bible, which, as you know, he 
found in the chest (Jf the Dutch captain. 

" Friends 1" said he to Ivan and Gregory, " you 
are both young persons, who have experienced as 
yet few suflferings and trials ; you have been edu- 
cated and have grown up rather in comfort and 
superfluity. I have borne more and lived longer 
than you have, and my experience has taught me 
that a person can only with a pious heart be com- 
posed and comforted in any misfortune. We 
have been nigh a horrible death ; God has saved 
us. Let us not belong to the class of the un- 
thankful, who forget his blessings." 

Maria. That was not to be feared from Ivan 
and Gregory ? 

Father. No, certainly. Their parents were 
pious and upright persons, who had educated their 
children to every good work, and could not have 
fidled in giving them warnings and examples. So it 
was very natural that Ivan and Gregory too, not-l 
withstanding his levity of character, should have 
been thoroughly imbued with the best principles. 
They, therefore, received with joy the proposition 
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of the pilot/ that this day every week should be- 
set apart as their Sunday, by laying aside all 
work in it, and they should engage in some mode 
of worshipping Qtod. They were on this day to 
sing one or two of the most enlivening hymns, 
read some of the most beautiful chapters of the 
Bible, and always with thankful hearts call to 
remembrance their wondrous^reservation. 

Maria. And did they really do this? 

Fatheb. Certainly 1 How could we expect 
any else from so thankful good men ? Besides^ 
the stornfi and the tempestuous weather continu- 
ally raged without. In the cavern itself, they : 
had perceived nothing of it; but so much did 
they the more in the hut, which had become 
somewhat decayed, and the walls of which could 
not keep out th^ cold draught of the air. Ivan 
opened the single window. The wind howled 
fearfully, immense masses of snow fell and 
threatened to cover over the whole valley : im- 
penetrable darkness encompassed everything. 
Affiighted the young man cam^ down — l" Why 
should we not go," said he, "into one of the 
caverns? There we shall find shelter from the 
storm and weather. Here no one can stay in 
the cutting blast of airl" All three of them 
went into the cavern, after they had bolted the 
door of the hut — " And why should we not do 
now, what we before intended?" said Gregory, 
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interrupting the silence of his companions. " I 
think that a cup of tea wouM excellently re- 
fresh us." With these words he caught up a 
lamp, went to the cavern, and soon brought a 
kettle of the most beautifully clear water, while 
Ivan took charge of the fire. Satisfied and 
cheerfdl, they sat with their burning pipes around 
the smoking teapof, a comfort which was this 
day the more grateful to them, as, since their 
arrival at Spitzbergen, they had enjoyed no 
warm drink. Especially the good old pilot felt 
the deepest joy, respecting the discovery of that 
spring, and certainly it was for the unfortunate, 
a treasure of inestimable value. For whence 
during the long winter could they get water? 
They could not reach the spring which lay on 
the other side of the rock in the 'valley ; and if 
this also were the case, they would have found 
but ice. Nothing else remained to them than 
to help themselves to water from melted snow. 
Therefore they must the more thankfully have 
acknowledged the blessing. When the tea was 
drunk the pilot said, " I am not yet tired : the 
recollection of the distress we have undergone, 
may well indeed have driven off slumber. I am 
therefore of the opinion, that we cannot bettejr 
employ our time, than by undertaking a searcli 
through the house, and examine all the caverns 
which are connected with it." 
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Ivan and Gregory also were yet too much ex- 
cited by the evOTts of the day, and so readily 
agreed to the proposal of their older fiiend. 
Eefreshed and cheered up by the enjoyment of 
the tea, they took their lamps and went earnest- 
ly to work. In the hut itself they sought no- 
thing farther, although they had likewise ob- 
served over it under, the roof-tree a boarded 
ceiling. 

Mabia. Did they make any new discoveries? 

Father. Gregory noticed in a cleft of the 
rock a ladder. "This must be,useftil for some- 
thing," said he considering it, and in a moment 
Ivan pointed out to his friends a darker place 
almost up as high as the roof of the cavern. 
"We must examine that more closely I" cried 
he, "it seems to be an entrance!" The ladder 
was brought and placed, but it reached scarcely 
half-way up. Wherefore our friends had such - ?^ 
expectations of this newly-discovered entrance, . ^ 
they themselves knew not. So much the more ^^5^ 
painful was it to them, to see themselves disap/^ 
pointed in this hope. In vain they searched 
over the rocky wall, whether there was not a 
projection, or hollow to be found, by means of 
which they could reach up to the height re- 
quired. But the wall was rough and smooth ; as 
to the possibility of climbing up, it was not to 
be thought of. 
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They had spent many hours in this buflinesflj 
when &tigae compelled them to seek their 
place of rest They threw themselves down on 
their blankets near the bright warm flame of a 
burning fire, but no beneficial slumber closed 
their eyes. . A succession of troubled thoughts 
came befi>re their minds, and rendered all their 
attempts to give them up to sleep fruitless. 
One was evermore disturbing the other. The 
fearfully severe winter, the night continuing so 
long, the diminution of their scanty supply of 
food, the loss of which they believed they would 
not be able to replace, and even the want of 
wood to burn, and the idea of the great, almost 
insuperable difficulties, of gathering new stores 
of it through hollows of the rocks, covered with 
snow — all these things disquieted them, this 
day more than usual. To this was added the 
recollection of the sorrowful fate of the unhappy 
Hollander, the thought of possible sickness, and 
the pitiable lot of him, who should have the mis- 
fortune to be the last of their number. Sadly 
they lay there ; no one spake ; every one felt 
only the frightfulness of his situation. The hours 
of severer trial appeared to be about beginning. 

Maria. Now had they not been tried enough 
already ? 

Father. No, their suflferings were to rise far 
higher. You have already pitied our friends; 
15 
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bitt I foresee that you will disoover them to be 
jet more wretched and imfortmiate ; for they 
teall J continually became so. 

Aa long as the storm lasted — and it was for 
many days — ^they hardly ventured into the hut, 
because ihey feared it would be driyen in by the 
heavy gusts of wind. ' Finally the storm ceased^ 
the air was pure and clear; but now also the 
cold rose to a fearful height. In their ^cavern 
they indeed felt little of it ; but now came want, ^ 
their fire-wood continually grew less, and also 
iheir supply of food, which conasted merely of 
bear's flesh, was consimied, and nothing remain- 
ed to them, except tea and spring- water. What 
should they begin to do? — ^The answer to the 
question was not indeed difficult, for no one of 
ihem was in doubt that above all things they 
must provide new supplies — ^but could they 
reckon on any sure success to their efforts? — 
Our brave friends, however, did not despond, and 
put a firm hand to the work. 

It was a clear night, but cold beyond concep- 
tion — although it was now the day-time for 
ihem — ^when they, warmly clothe and well 
armed, left their cavern. The moon, the twink- 
ling stars, and a bright northern light illumina- 
ted their way over the crackling snow ; the air 
was so cold and piercing, that they could scarce* 
ly breathe ; the frost hung on their hair and the 
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lougk clothes of the wanderers. The whole re- 
gion was desolate and silent, no living creature 
showed itself, and the dark rocks rose up in 
frightfiil shapes, above the covering of snow, ^ 
when our ftiends at the hazard of life mounted 
over the cliflFs smooth as glass, and descended 
into the valley, where lay the trees beside the 
basin covered with ice, which was to furnish then! 
with fiiel. With incredible labor they cut up , 
some of them which were almost as hard as iron 
from the frost, into pieces, and with still more 
toil they dragged them over and across the rocks. 
More than once they sank down powerless, and 
only the dread of freezing, in the bitter cold, 
could have moved them to exert their last 
strength to reach with their store to their dwell- 
injg. Finally however, after the most excessive 
efforts, and wholly exhausted, they came with 
their burden to the last hollow of the rocks, 
from which they could see the hut. But what 
was their horror — ^when they perceived that their 
bridge across the trench was broken down and 
gone ! This sight quickened their steps, and in 
a few minutes, spite of their exhaustion, they 
were close up to the hut. Carefully . they ap-» 
proached the trench, in which the snow had sunk 
very deep. There they saw the cause of the ap- 
pearance which had so unexpectedly thrown 
them into aflright. There had been a visit made 
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to them in their absence — ^bnt a visit of not a 
very joyful kind. A huge bear which probably 
had wished to go over the board, and had tum- 
,bled down with it, stood straight up in the 
trench, and was trying vainly, to climb up its 
smooth edge. 

GusTAVus. Then they had all at once an ex- 
cellent roast for their kitchen ! 

Father. It was not this time so easily ob- 
tained. Our friends were stiff with the cold, 
and almost whoUy exhausted by their extreme 
exertion. The animal aroused by his fruitless 
eflForts to climb up from the trench, became fer 
more raging when he saw the men. His eyes 
shone like firebrands ; growling and grating his 
teeth, he rolled about in the snow. For a time, 
the friends stood undetermined on the margin 
of the trench, and consulted what was to be 
done. Finally, the old pilot cried out resolutely, 
" Here is no time for long reflection I The beast 
must die 1" With these words, he fired off his 
gun, and shot the bear in the head. 

But the ball had merely grazed the animal; 
he became the more and more fUrious, and they 
justly feared lest rage should give him strength 
enough to reach the margin, and then he might 
easily do some injury to one of our friends. 

" Wait, I will hit him better!" said Ivan, who 
was more practised in shooting. His shot, indeed, 
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8tr;4 2k more surely, and^the bear sunk growling 
back. "Now will I give you the finishing 
stroke !" said Gregory, and sprang, in spite, of 
all warnings, into the pit. , Then the bear reared 
himself up again, placed himself on his hind 
paws, and grasped hold of Gregory. Scarcely 
had Ivan noticed this, than without stopping to 
load, he sprang into the trench to the help of his 
fiiend, and run his bayonet deep into the enemy's 
body. The two friends now soon mastered the 
animal, and killed him, but all three were too 
much exhauste(l now, to bring their prey into 
the hut. Hardly had they strength Qjrough to 
lay again the plank of which the bridge consisted 
across the trench, and it was not till after some 
hours of rest, that they returned back to their 
game, which had become stiff with the cold. 
They brought the bear into the hut, where they 
cat it up, ajid thankfully beheld their newly 
acquired stores. 

"When we. again go out to procure supplies," 
said the pilot, " it will be necessary that one of 
us should remain at home, to draw up the bridge, 
and take care in the meantime, that those coming 
back, shall find a warm dinner." The propriety 
of this proposal was so evident, that Ivan and 
Gregory at once agreed to it. Both were deter- 
mined to volunteer to undertake the more diffi- 
cult expedition, while on the oflier hand, the old 
15* 
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pilot in their absence, ^should take care of the 
household affidrs and cooking. With gratefiil 
aoknowl^gments, he consented, as in his ad* 
vanoed age, his strength gradually declined for 
the undertaking of going out for wood and 
supplies. " But once for all," added the pilot^ 
"you must not wait till the last moment for 
procuring our supplies. The more stores we 
have, the better." This advice, too, was ap- 
proved of Ivan and Gregory still more valued 
the experienced man, the more they became 
acquainted with his friendly heart, and how wise 
his opinions were. 

Thus it was, that both of them, after they had 
eaten and rested, set out anew to procure sup- 
pliea Anned as usual, and each of them fiir- 
nished with a stout piece of roasted bear's meat^ 
they left the hut, accompanied by the admonition 
of their older friend to avoid every unnecessary 
danger. The pilot drew up the bridge after 
them, bolted the door of the hut, B,Jid wad now 
alone. It had for a long time been his wish to 
be alone for some hours. 

Mabia. Why did he desire this ? 

Fathbb. He felt himself unhappy, and did 
not wish to show this state of his feeling, so as 
not to trouble his friends. He was*sad, and .the 
saddened man often gladly longs for a time, 
when he can indulge his troubled thoughts un- 
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diflburbed ; it is then frequently easier for him to 
collect his thoughts, and look up the neoesaaiy 
aids. Thus it was with our good pilot. He 
took his Bible and hymn-book, in order to draw 
comfort &om that source, in which never yet 
an unfortunate man has sought it in vain — fiom 
God's word. Like a crust of ice before the warm 
breath of the sun, melted away the grief of his 
heart-, his i^irit was lightened, his trust in Ood's 
&therly lov^ increased, and with every tear 
which he wept, he felt how rest and peace i^ 
turned to his soul. "Your heavenly Father knows 
what you need." These words met his eye. 
*^ Yes 1" cried he aloud, " O God, thou knowest 
what we need ; thou wilt help us, and give what 
is needful to us." 
MoTHEB. A noble and powerM Mth 1 
Father. Solitude is beneficial to a mit% 
when he understands how to use it. This did 
tihie pious pilot He now felt himself pre- 
pared for Jabor, and hastened to use the hours 
of his friends' absence as well as possible. First 
lie took care about the cooking, and soon a stout 
piece of bear's flesh stood in fresh spriug water, 
in a kettle over the fire. 

While the cooking was going on, it occurred 
to the piloli^ that no one had examined the ceil- 
ing over the hut. By the help of the ladder he 
mounted up there: the trap-door in the ceil- 
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ing was sooa opened, and there he found a great 
heap of dry moss, a considerable quantity of 
apoon-wort, and many well-prepared bear's and 
reindeer's skins. 

GusTAVUS. That store could not be of any 
special value. 

Father. Do you think so? The old pilot 
thought wholly different; the skins and the moss 
furnished a warm and soft bed. "Grand I" he 
cried out, "my friends will rejoice, when they 
find better beds I'' 

Julia. On the bear-skin? Now if they only 
were not obliged to lie on the dirty bear-skin 1 

Mother. To what want and- hunger might 
uot well bring them. 

Father. And his desire was for work. The 
beds were prepared. A heap of moss — ^for the 
pilot had brought the whole supply into the cav- 
ern — ^formed the bed, a soft skin of a reindeer 
supplied the place of a sheet, and a stout bear's 
skin that of a bed-quilt With inward satis&ction, 
and pleased looks, the pilot beheld the beds 
which he had prepared for his fidends, and thought 
of the joy which they would feel on account of 
it, when the kettle with the bear's flesh began 
to boil. "Ah, now if we had only potatoes, peas 
or beans I" sighed he, with a sort of despondency. 

"But am I not a fool I" cried he, on further 
thought, " I have such a beautiful vegetable i'' 
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Mabia. Vegetable ! Where then could he 
get it? 

Father. The pilot remembered to have heard 
that the inhabitants of Greenland and Nova Zem- 
bla dry the spoon-wort, and after some time cook 
it. Immediately now he took the boiling kettle 
from the fire, and threw into the broth of bear's 
flesh a good parcel of spoon- wort, taken from 
the floor and washed in fresh water. Soon 
the feded leaves swelled up, took a green, lively 
color, and diffused a smell, which was not unlike 
boiled sour crout. The pilot tried his dish, and 
found that it tasted finely. 

With what longing he now awaited the re- 
turn of his friends. He was almost displeased 
that his guests were not in at the moment, and 
became the more so, the longer they stayed. 
But he did not spend his time in useless expres- 
sions of regret, for he knew how to employ it 
siiill better. Many little matters were yet to be 
taken care of; for example, splitting up of the 
wood which they had lately brought in, a labor 
which occupied several hours. But when he 
had finished this, the two fiiends were not yet 
returned. Finally after sixteen hours' waiting in 
vain, the pilot became uneasy. He felt heavy- 
hearted, lest the young men might have lost 
their path, and that they in a helpless state could 
not find their way back, but were wandering about 
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perhaps almost frozen, or had met with some in- 
jury of another kind. 

His disquiet increased every moment, and be- 
came more torturing and dreadful. The idea of . 
living alone in this solitude, stiffened with frost 
and cold, and terminating his last days without 
a friend, was terrible to him. Had he often be- 
fore been discontented with his situation, now 
the time when he had his friends around him, 
appeared to him a happy one in comparison of 
that which was coming. Every few moments 
he walked out in front of the hut and listened, 
whether he could hear any steps in the distance. 
He called aloud the names of his friends — ^but 
no answer followed ; all remained still and deso- 
late. In the greatest anxiety he gathered to- 
gether a heap of dry wood, and at the risk of his 
life mounted a rock, and kindled here a clear 
burning fire. 

Julia. What was that for ? 

Father. It might be possible, that his two 
friends had wandered off, and could not find 
their way again ; so a fire shining off at a dis- 
tance, was the best lighthouse towards which the 
wanderers could direct their steps. 

For nearly twelve long hours, the good old 
pilot had been waiting in vain, calling, and keep- 
ing up the fire. Then his distress reached to the 
highest point He reproached himself most bit- 
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terly, for having accepted their proposal that he 
should remain at home. He knew that his ab- 
sent friends were indeed excellent men deserving 
his affection, but also, they fell into the faults of 
youthful rashness and indiscretion. With lacer- 
ated hands, and despairing, he went back and 
forth, sometimes into the cavern and sometimes 
on the rock, regarding neither cold nor danger. 
"Almighty God," he cried, " where are the poor 
men? Shall I pitiably sorrow away my Ipat 
days here in this desolate wild?" — Then he wish- 
ed to hasten towards them, to search them m% 
aad only the anxiety lest he might miss them kepi 
him back. Finally, after eight-and-forty hourSi 
he climbed up, worn down and half-frozen, once 
more on the rock, to kindle up the extinguishing 
flame anew. — ^Then he heard at a distance — 

Mother. Not surely, what v>e hear — the 
dock striking eleven. 

Fatheb. How ? is it really already so late ? 

Mother. Yes I And to-morrow we will hear 
more accurately, what it was the pilot heard at 
a distance. Are you satisfied with this? - 

GusTAVUS. Now — ^Yes — ^But I should be glad 
to know what the pilot heard. 

Mother. It will be equally pleasant to-mor- 
row. 



How great was the sympathy which the 
children felt in the fates of the unfortunate men 
in Spitzbergen, must be evident to you, my young 
friends, from all that you have hitherto read 
about them. This sympathy increased the fur- 
ther the story proceeded, and particularly the 
conclusion of yesterday evening must have made 
them the more eager to learn the result of this 
dangerous and adventurous expedition. THey 
could Ae more vividly imagine to themselves 
the condition of the old pilot, so worthy of pity, 
and the yet more sad fate of the two who were 
wandering about, when exactly at this very time 
the cold of winter had risen to an unusual height 
Scarcely did they dare to go out of their own 
sheltered dwelling, or leave their warm room ; 
and there were many examples of luckless trav- 
ellers who were half-frozen, or even frozen to 
death, on their way. 

"Sow nice it is, that we can sit in a warm 
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room!" said Julia, when some laborers with 
frostj hair and blue frozen visages, passed under 
the windows over the creaking snow. 

MoTHEB. Thank Grod for this blessing I many 
poor children must be without it, and many a 
poor traveller is compelled by his business to be 
now on his way. 

GusTAVUS. How would it be now if we could 
look at Spitzbergen ? 

Maria. What could the two unfortunate 
wanderers do, who could never find a warm room? 

Julia. I am very much in fear for them. 
If they were to perish in the dreadful cold I 

Maria. And the poor pilot were to find only 
their dead bodies I 

Julia. I have indeed imagined to myself 
the very worst. You know well, how father 
said we should have to pity the poor men still 
more ? 

GusTAVUS. Well, I do not yet fear the worst. 
A man can bear much, and I hope we may see 
our friends again. 

, Max The question will soon be decided. 
Our father is coming. 

Father {entering). What will soon be de- 
cided ? 

All. What had become of Ivan and Gregory ; 
whether they were so happy as again to find 
their way back. 

16 
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Father. And for that I am come. — ^In spite 
' of the eyeNDcreafliDg cold, we will take our way to- 
wards Spitzbergen. We yesterday evening left 
the brave pilot, sometimes keeping up the shining 
fire on his rock, sometimes walking back and 
forth uneasily, in and before the hut, and anxious- 
ly waiting for his Mends. Now at this moment, 
he had, at the risk of his life, mounted the rock ; 
the air was pure and clear, the stars twinkled, 
the moon shone dear and bright, and the snow- 
covered vale, lay all white before him. Then 
he heard in the desolate silence on the crackling 
snow, the footsteps of some one going forward 
slowly. He soon perceived how these bent 
round the wall of rock, and recognized them as the 
two missing ones. He cried out; but he received 
no answer. Already this frightened him; yet 
he was more disquieted by their slow, creeping 
progress. He hastened to meet them; but, in 
what a state he found the unfortunates I Both 
of them had contended for eight-and-forty hours 
long, with the most dreadful cold, without having 
had the comfort of a warm fire. They had 
really lost themselves, had taken an entirely dif- 
ferent direction, and they would never have re- 
turned, had they not observed the flame kindled 
on the rock. Now they came forward; but 
scarcely could they raise an arm, and it was with 
extreme effort, they kept themselves on their 
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feet, their &ces and hands were swollen with 
oold; already they could not speak any more, 
and they sank down before the hut. 

Julia. How pleasant and good to them, 
must have been the warm fire in the cave ! 

Father. This would have been precisely their 
misfortune ; they would have been obliged to re- 
pent of this imprudence, with the loss of most of 
their limbs. The pilot managed more wisely. 
Close to the hut, lay snow many feet deep. 
With incredible labor, he raised the hard frozen 
top crust, undressed his friends, who were uncon- 
scious and wholly involuntary, and buried them 
up in the snow. Here he let them lie almost 
half an hour. Then the poor men felt as if new 
life ran though their limbs, consciousness return- 
ed, and they again recovered their speech. " Lie 
there only a few minutes more," said the pilot, 
who went into the cave, laid their dry clothing 
ready, set the tea on the fire, and then returned 
back with a woollen blanket. He first took Ivan 
out of his snow bath,, led him into the cavern, 
dried him, clothed him with clean linen, and laid 
him in the newly-prepared bed. In a few minutes, 
Gregory was treated in the same way : both felt 
themselves more strengthened and enlivened, 
the longer they had both been deprived of it. 
Soon all three of them sank into a sound sleep, 
which lasted seveml hours, and this beneficial 
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rest soon restoTed again their strength to the 
invalids. But now the pilot reproached them 
for their rashness. 

GusTAVUS. This they had not properly de- 
served. Thej had acted with the best design. 

Fathbb. This could not excuse them. Ivan 
and Gregory were to blame for exposing them- 
selves to dangerSj^for which they were not suited, 
and that they had ventured into regions which 
were wholly unknown to them. But I ought 
first to assure you, that these rebukes were 
spoken in the mild tone of a father, and were re- 
ceived with modesty and docility. " But where 
then have you been ? '' asked the good pilot. " Ac- 
cording to your description you have come from 
the opposite side." Both of them told him, that 
they had noticed at a distance a herd of animals 
of the deer kind, such as they had never before 
seen ; on closer consideration they were convin- 
ced that they were reindeer, but they had not 
been able to get up near enough to shoot one of 
them. In the heat of their pursuit, they -had 
lost their course, and had only been guided again 
to the right direction by the fire burning on the 
top of the rock. 

"Eeindeer?" said the pilot "These animals 
are not wont to go but rarely fer from their 
place of rest. Their food, the small moss, which 
they scratch out from under th» snow, they find all 
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around. They, therefore, must have their bed in 
some near inaccessible cavern of this region." 
Ivan assured him, that where they had seen the 
animals, there was a ridge of frightful rocks. 
" There then is their bed, we will soon go there 
to search for them. But we ^will all three of us 
go : I will not let you go alone again I" 

The pilot related to his two friends that in 
their absence he had made many new discove- 
ries. 

Mabia. Ha, ha ! the new dish of spoon-wort I 

Father. An important discovery for our 
friends. He told them how he had found; on the 
upper floor of the hut, the store of dry moss, and 
the skins, from which he had prepared the beau- 
tiful soft beds on which they lay. "But," he 
added, " I have made a very sad discovery." 

GusTAVUS. And what was this ? 

Fatheb. He had examined the supply of 
powder, and found that only six round of car- 
tridges with balls, and hardly two charges of pow- 
der, remained. He knew that his friends had yet 
less, and this discovery must naturally have made 
him very sorrowful. For if their supply of pow- 
der foiled, their beautifiil fire-arms were worth 
no more than a stout, strong cudgel. What 
should they defend themselves with ? With whlit 
kill the animals necessary for their subsistence ? 
This necessity must put them in the greatest 
16* 
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troable. Ivan and Gregory also examined their 
supply of powder, and found that it was still 
smaller. Thus they saw themselves necessitated 
to think of some other means, and provide some 
new weapons. " Give me your supply of pow- 
der and ball," said the pilot, "we must carefully 
preserve it against the greatest need. The gims 
we will polish up nicely and lay them aside ; 
they are now of no use to us." Necessity is the 
mother of invention. The truth of this proverb 
proved itself most clearly in the case of our 
friends. Tou remember that on their arrival 
in the cavern they found many articles of tools^ 
the value of which they now knew for the first 
time. Every piece of iron was carefully ex- 
amined, each by itself, and properly considered, 
and set apart for some possible use. A hard 
stone served for an anvil; with hammer and 
tongs, which they had found, the bayonets were 
wrought over and festened to stout poles. Thus 
they had a lance, with which a person in case of 
necessitycouldpiercethebodyofabear. Thepilot 
who in his former voyages had seen many Nor- 
thern nations, recollected their bows and arrows, 
The best wood for the purpose was sought for, 
the bow cut out, and the arrows made, but, alas, 
there was wanting the rest of it, the string, which 
was to despatdi the arrow on its swift way. 
Julia. You know how Robinson Qrusoe 
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managed to help himself in such a case of neces- 
sity ? He took the fibres of some plants like flax 
and twisted them into a cord. 

Max. The only difficulty here was that these 
did not grow in Spitzbergen. 

Father. No, they did not. These plants 
grow only in warm regions. But it almost always 
happens that a man finds out something to help 
himself when he uses his reason aright. The 
entrails of the last bear they had killed, lay like 
lumps of ice frozen together in the trench before 
the hut. The pilot seized hold of them, thawed 
ifaemwith hot water, cleansed them, and by means 
of some wooden pins they twisted them into a 
firm strong cord. The experiment succeeded 
beyond.all their expectation, in using this cord 
as a bow-string. For arrows they chose out the 
hardest wood ; and our friends soon managed so 
well in the working of iron, that they provided 
themselves with many of them headed with 
litde sharp iron points. Instead of feathers, they 
took finally split wood, and this kind of weapon 
at last became so perfect, that the three archers 
could shoot through a board at a moderate dis- 
tance. 

Thus they were now provided for this want, 
but soon another pressed on them, which was 
as important And this was the entire want of 
salt, yhich they needed indispensably for the 
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&t hard bear's flesh. Until now they had used 
gunpowder for this purpose ; but henceforth they 
must use it most sparingly. 

Max Had no one then been able to find 
anything like salt ? 

Fathsb. Not only something resembling salt 
but salt itself, if the season of the year had only 
been fiivorable. On the shore of the sea lAteip 
is often water thrown on the land in a storm, and 
which remains. In the air, and by the heat of 
^the sun, the water evaporates, leaving behind its 
saline (or salt) particles. Still more are these 
found in the clefts or hollows of the rocks. But 
how should our poor friends find this salt on the 
ground covered with snow a yard thick, aipe- 
cially inthe night? The old pilot well knew 
this; but the ijasuperable difficulties were too 
clearly before his mind, for him even to make the 
attempt. It was, therefore, a fortunate circum- 
stance that the spoon-wort was found, the sour 
taste of which, in some degree, made up for the 
want of salt. It was extremely necessary for 
health, and prevented many diseases which other- 
wise must have existed. Their daily exercise 
and industry in their toil, and the fine, pure 
spring- water contributed also to keep the three 
friends in sound health, although they had to con- 
tend with more than common difficultids. 

Severe as thus far had been the cold in the 
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months of January and February, it reached^ 
height of which we can scarcely have any idea, 
and thus the wretchedness of these three brave 
men rose to the highest pitch. Hardly could the 
unfortunates, who certainly were not effeminate, 
remain in the open air long enough to bring the 
wood they needed, although this now lay only 
about a thousand feet from them. Of further ex- 
cursions to search for the means of living, they 
could hardly think, even in the warm bear-skins 
in which they were clothed. 

Maria. But what were they to do when their 
supplies in the meat chamber gave out? 

Father. They would, in the true sense of the 
word, have been starved, if Providence, which 
never leaves men wholly helpless, had not taken 
care for them in an extraordinary way. In the 
valley in which lay the hut, there were often 
visitors. 

GuSTAVUS. Certainly, bears. 

Father. Yes. These guests — ^whether they 
were driven here by the weather from unknown 
parts, or were attracted by the greater warmth 
of the valley — caused our friends many a fright 
when the growling and roaring of these animals 
before the hut waked them out of their sleep, or* 
broke ii^ on their labor. 

Maria. But if now they should press into the 
hut?— 
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Father. This oould not be done so easily, a» 
the trench was too broad and deep, its slope was 
too smooth, and the bridge was drawn off on the 
inside. Commonly the bears fell into the trench, 
and then oar friends immediately hastened thither 
armed with long, sharp spears, and in this way 
killed many, without using a single charge of 
powder. 

Until now all three, wretchedly as they were 
obliged to live, had enjoyed firm health and ap- 
parently such as would continue unimpaired ; but 
now they underwent one of the hardest of their 
trials — ^their beautiful bond of friendship must be 
broken. The good old pilot, who was much the 
eldest of them, was suddenly taken sick. His 
great age, and his excessive exertions, his really 
miserable means of food, his fruitless longing to 
see again his wife and children, with his anxiety 
for the future — all these together had operated 
very injuriously on his health. Sick and near to 
death he lay there, unable to undertake even the 
least business. You may imagine the feelings of 
his two friends, as they looked at the deathly- 
pale face of the sick man, listened to his painftil 
breathing, and yet-could not help him! With 
wounded hands, with hearts ready to burst, with 
tears in their eyes, they stood at the bedside of 
anguish of the man so dear to them, who was more 
than a friend, and indeed was a father to them. The 
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bestof cMIdren could not more feelingly minidtei 
all the relief they could to their sick &ther, or take 
more anxious care of him, than Ivan and Gregory 
now did to him. They sat beside the bedside of 
the good man, who was continually growing 
weaker, read to him f]X)m the Bible and the hymn- 
book the choicest piissages, attended to eyery 
wish which the sufferer expressed with unwearied 
readiness, felt no fatigue, no hunger, no thirst, and 
would gladly have borne for him his pains, if 
they could thus have restored him to breath and 
life; but it seemed as though Providence was 
bringing the worst suffering on the two young . 
men — their prayer must be in vain. 

Ivan, who had watched many hours beside the 
bed of his friend, overcome with exhaustion, had 
fellen into- a little slumber, while Gregory had 
gone to the spring to get some water. Ivan had 
not observed that he had gone away, when a 
loud and distressing groaning and rattling of the 
throat awaked him. He looked towards the 
sick man, who at this moment sank back lifeless, 
and now with glazed eyes, but with a peaceful 
countenance of one softly fallen asleep, lay there 
like a slumberer. At Ivan's cry of anguish, Ghreg- 
ory hastened thither ; and there he stood shocked 
at the sight. They both had been prepared for a 
long time for this moment, but yet they were so 
oyeroome that they could not conmiand their 
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words or thoughts. When they had first given 
vent to their oppressed hearts in a flood of tears, 
thej sank down upon the body of the noble man, 
holding it together in their arms, vdwing to each 
other eternal fidelity and friendship. The spirit 
of their friend that had fled must have been wit^ 
ness to this covenant. " And now let us leave 
the noble man to his rest/' said Ivan, in deep 
emotion. " He is better Off than we are. He 
has passed away from all — all that yet awaits 
usl" With these words he kissed the cold lips 
of the lifeless one. " Let us now go out into the 
open air,*' said Gregory. " We have spent along 
time in this close cavern. The sight of that body 
affects me too much." 

They covered the corpse with many skins, 
took each a spear and bow, bolted the hut, 
climbed out of the window, and when they had 
passed over the trench, drew up the bridge after 
them. For a long time they went forward si- 
lently ; they spoke of the dead, lamented their 
loss, and with anxious care waited for the coming 
day. Thus they wandered on without any cer- 
tain object, and indeed without feeling at all the 
severe cold. Their way led them to a ledge of 
roQks, into which they had not yet been ; they 
lay on the other side of that frozen bay or basin, 
on the shore of which there was a large quanti- 
ty of diifl-wood. A ravine almost like a beaten 
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hoUow way, lay open beforo them. . The snow ^ 
was trodden down like the track or (as the hun* 
terssay) ihe trail, of animals of the deer-kind. 
Wondering at this appearance, they both of them 
ascended the hollow way, and found in the slope 
a little hole, where they rested for some hoius, 
in order to Warm themselves by a fire which 
they had concluded to kindle. There was dry 
wood and brush' enough, there. They brought a 
heap together, and were thinking of setting them 
on fire, when a noise re-echoing from a distance, 
and continually approaching, was heard — 
Julia. A visit of bears, certainly? — 
Father. No, not this time I — ^It was a visit 
indeed, but not of so unwelcome a kind. A 
large flock of reindeer came there over the plain, 
and turned exactly towards the hollow way. 
Scarcely had they gone on, than they noticed 
the heaps of wood, and made a sudden halt It 
was only with the greatest caution, that they set 
themselves once more in motion, and gradually 
approached nearer, till finally one of them ven- 
tured on a daring leap, close to the heap of wood, 
upon which immediately the others follow^ and 
swift as an arrow, run up the hollow way. They 
soon disappeared from sight of the two &ienda^ 
who lay hidden in the cave. 

"Strange l*" said Ivan. '«The bed of the feuu- 
mals must be about here, and the hollow way 
17 
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pfobably leads thither/' "We ahOl knpw betr 
ter if we follow their track," answered Gregory* 
"Let us go after.theoQu -Perhapp VQ xniiy^s^ooee^ 
in taking oBe of. them." . > r. ^t. v. 

• Forgettingriheeold an4their.,fi^ they f(4Jai^7 
ed the trail.. AIL at once thej cfone to a rocky 
baain, the loftj waU of , which roae hig^^i^o^ 
all sides in crags; o^ tha^narrowr a>nd indpaed 
qpot, the obscuritj became <greitteir|.,iuid nowhere 
was theteto.be seen- any .otbez; outlet Ihi^a t^i^ 
hoUow-way.x ISie reinde^ 4^4 Y^i^^^^^r Q^ 
two hnnteri indeed fidlow^f tbyei^ track as Iqng 
as they could disoeni.^ it in the snow, b^t soon 
they came to the bold Soot of a rock, whec&pf 
course every Teatige disi^ppeared. It seemed » 
inconceivable to both of thenirwhither thewiyialfl 
had gone. - n- - 

Mjlbia. Andso they 4w^it back from a sleev&- 
less errand? — their object unaccomplished? 

Fathbb. Not they ^ere ;mofe , f<»rtHnat^ 
The impetuous Gbe^gory examined >ABd cli];nbed 
at the risk of his life, some cliffii ap4>dark<dfsfta. 
Suddenly he called oat. to .his £riend| that ^e 
anhnals were hid in a cave> £k had foun^ thei^r 
trail, and dearly heard the mstling and crowdii^ig 
together of the timid creatures- 1. "Take.ca^'f 
cried Ivan to him, ^^ the startled |hnima)s x»j 
rush out of their .hole, dash yovk firom^tl^e rocks, 
and you are lost'' ^'Don't be a&i^d," waft Qfsgr 
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OTy'fl answer:. "Only go l)ack to the hoUojnr 
Dray, and bring as much dry wood as you can 
caafrj.'h;r!:Ivan went, and when he had returned 
back with what was wished, they both of them 
kindled a large fii^ ^before the entrance of the 
hole, and soon they could hear plainly^ how the 
distressed, aniojals continually crowded closer 
into the back portion of the cave. 

Majha. What good did the^ fire do? 

{Pathab. Very much. It troubled still more 
the-rahy sgiimals^ andiso they could be the easier 
caught* ' Besides, the fire shone into the caVemy 
and dur two friends dared therefpre the more to 
go in; The nearer they caine to the animals, the 
-fuartber these crowded back and pressed on close 
up to the waH. • The young men followed cau-. 
tioualy, when Oregory suddenly seized hold of. 
the foot of one of these animals.' .Itdid,not stir, 
and Gregory, to whom it at once occurred not to 
kUl rthe creature, but to take it alive, tied the 
hind feet together witJi his swordrbelt. Ivan on 
his part was equially fortunate ; and he too had 
fettered an animal. « - 

" Now let us go 1" said Gr^ory. " The others 
mast have free passage out : we will not hinder 
them." Both of them left the cave — ^they went. 
into a place aside, and watched the outlet. A 
long time passed,, but they saw no animaL 
Bnally,' one of them came to the entrance^ I00I& 
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ed round carefiiUy and as if in trouble ; advanced 
forward some steps, looked around him again, 
and quick as lightning sprung down the hill, 
and the whole herd followed with a rush. 

GuSTAVUS. But those they had bound? 

Father. For these Ivan and Gregory waited 
in vain; they did not come Out Our Mends 
then went back to the cave, and there at the en- 
trance lay the two bound ones; near them stood 
a third, which was much smaller, and was just 
beginning to have its short horns. The fettered 
ones remained quiet, and looked so wistfully and 
troubled at Ivan and Gregory, that they fully 
determined to take them home with them alive. 
They raised the animals up — ^with some effort, 
however — ^tied the horn to one of the fore feet, 
untied the fetters of the hind legs, and willing and 
tame the two old ones followed, accompanied 
by the young one leaping on. 

That Ivan and Gregory had been occupied in 
. their return back, which took some hours, and 
with the animals, and thought little or nothing 
of their slumbering friend, you must not look 
on as a proof of their want of feeling, or that 
they had no true regard and friendship. They 
were engaged, and this business had driven every 
other thought out of their mind. But now, as 
they reached the hut, they keenly thought what 
joy they would have caused their friend with 
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jtheir raindeer, and this idea excited their ao- 
gmsh anew. With indifference thej^ led the 
animals into the hut, threw them 8ome dry moss, 
and'hardly seemed to notice how fearlessly they 
took this food out of the hand of their masters. 
As they entered the hut, the image of the corpse 
of their friend drove out every other impression. 

Gregory had beforet proposed to tie the two 
old reindeer in front of the hut^ and then look 
out and provide some better arrangement for 
them. Ivan went sadly and seriously into the 
cave, in which lay the body of his Mend. Then 
all at once he heard a hollow, mournful cry, 
** Ivan I Gregory ! Is neither of you here?" . 

Julia. Npw father, dear, what mis that? 

Max. How can you ask such a question? 
Ivan imagined that he heard these words.. 

Fathiib. No, it was no play of ];us imagina- 
tion. Ivan hpard these worda,.because they were 
really spoken. The young man did not belong 
to. the superstitious class, and he was wholly 
without the fear of ghosts ; but this hollow tone 
as though coming from a grave, these distressing 
words calling for help, affrighted him so, that he 
stood still like a lifeless statue. When he heard 
the voice calling him. again, Ivan collected all 
his .remaining sense and courage, and cast a look 
towards the body of the old pilot. 

The skins, with which the two friends had 
17* 
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-eoTsred the dead on tbeir going awfty; mored 
and were raised up. Trembling with affirighi, 
IvMt dxew nearer and firmly raised the covering 
«()Utd& Then he saw by the light of the ship's 
lantern^ which was burning, how the pilot lay 
tiieie baihed in « warm bnt salutary sw^at — and 
01 he ODoild no longer doubt—^heard too his voice 
as hersofUy begged a cup of tea, "Almighty 
OodI is it possible?" cried Ivan, and rushed> 
Qcreroome witii joy, into the arms df the newly 
awaked man- " Is it possible that yotr are alive; 
that I seemy fiaend again?" 

More:.afi&ighted than Ivan, Qregory sprang 
into the cavei'n. He had heard his friend's cry 
of joy^ an .jaew not what it meai^t. Nowhe 
saw how Ivan lay over the supposed corpse of 
the old pilot, and kissed him amid loud expr^s^ 
sions of joy. "In the name of God and our 
Saviour, what is it?'' cried he, and stood still 
in: affright " O see here V called out Ivan, treHn-^ 
bling^ beyond measure fer joy. "Look at our 
friend ! he is alive t he is awaked again I " Witb the 
soft smile of returning health the good pilot look* 
ed at both of them, without being able to explaht 
the great rejoicing of his friends. " Set the water 
qtiicUy over the fire ; our friend wishes for somie 
tea!'' «aid Ivan, and without replying a word, 
Qregory astonished with joy, ran to do as he was 
desired. ^^ But where have you been ?"^ asked'tiie 
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jSt&t tritfe a feeble v6ice. "I haveb^fcii veijr 
im:doa8 ttosee yoiu 'lytna nevtif iso thirsty as 
I lam tiow/' : " We hav^ been hunting; md have, 
hio^Et^faome tiiree reindeer^ which we have 
camjghV ' SmUin^thepilotisaidi " O that is fine. 
I must have jdept a long, very loi:^ time ; but a 
dreadful anguish seized me^ in my dreams; and 
now I feel myself so light and well I" He wished 
to get up, but Ivan prevented him. " Lie still, 
irlittk longer I" said he, ^^ I will first warm yon 
soxne clean Knen." — " And I will give you miflfc 
with your teal'' cried Gregory, as be set the tea- 
kettle over the fire. ''We must take good cart 
ef^ou that you may get your strength again ^^ 
With this he took a bowl, and soon brought it 
back filled' with most excellent healthy niilk' of 
oiieef theTcindeer. ' Nowj Ivan warkned his owti 
bed^ whidx-was nearer to the fire, then he dressed 
the^old pilot,' aixd brought him, feeble and totter 
ing, into it. 

MjonEk'. " I should 1^ to^ hare' seen thein ^ in 
their joy 1- 

MofHEB. Yon would' have seen two happy, 
good men.' » . 

Father. The feelitig of returning good heal& 
irthe best thing for a person who is recovering. 
The pious old' pilot found - this to * be) the oaavdF; 
He sat r^ed up in Ivan's bed, attended on, 
and' taken care of by the two friends, to whbto 
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hearts lie was so dear.. With looks bright witii 
joy, they both gazed on their friend given to 
diem again, and amid their warm gushing tears 
they gave him a picture of that fearful hour, 
when they watched without hope beside his bed, 
and finally wept over him as they supposed dead. 
But much the greater was now their joy, to see 
their lost friend restored to them again. 

Mother. You, my dear children, have not 
known what it is to see any one who is most be- 
loved, saved from certain death. Thank God, 
neither your father, nor I, have ever been .so 
sick. But toe both have experienced it. You, 
Maria, was once so near to death, that your 
grave-clothes were already prepared ; and you 
too, Gustavus, when a little child, was at the 
pQittt of death, when your glazed eyes were all 
but closed. God. in pity restored you ; praise 
him. Never shall I forget the happy moment, 
when for the first time, you again asked for your 
playthings, wd rolled your toy-horse back and 
forth with trembling hands on the bed. cover. 

Fatheb. With ever-increasing astonishment, 
the pilot listened to all that his friends told him 
pf his sickn^, and their pain and distress. He 
believed that he had lain in a long and deep 
sleep, and thought that what was a sorrowful 
reality, was only the effect of a delusive dream. 
But how Ihankful and joyful he now was, that 
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bk strength bad returned. How delicious to his 
lips, was the cup of tea, with nutritious milk, 
and how nicely to the old sailor, tasted the pipe 
of tobacco of which he had been so long de- 
prived. Now he begged his friends to xead to 
him, some of the most beautiful hymns and 
psahns. How devoutly the good man listened 
to every word. How his tears flowed, when 
any particular passage or expression seized on 
his noble heart more than usual. 

JuLLA.. But, father, his young friend sought 
not to have left the sick man 1 

Patheb. Why not? In their view and 
opinion, the pilot was no longer a sick man, but 
was a corpse. They ought on their own account 
to have left their close dwelling, in which they 
had been kept so long by his continued sickness. 
Frequently, the view of a corpse has something 
afifecting and heart-rending for the best of men, 
and no doubt, Gregory and Ivan found it so. 
They did not deserve any reproach ; we ought 
the less to blame them, as probably the way in 
which they treated the supposed corpse, was the 
cause of his being restored to life. 

Maria. How so? 

Fatheb. You may remember, that on their 
going away, they covered the body of their friend 
with warm skins of animals. It is possible, that 
these awakened and kept up in the man who 
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bad fidnted, and was to appearaHoe dead by tli>e 
excitement of a beneficial sweat, the little spsrk 
itf life. The old pilot's sickness was <sau8ed by 
a chill* You remember that dreadftil eight-and* 
forty hours, in which he had waited in vaiti, 
sometimes on tiie rock, and sometimes in the 
oavern, for the return of bis friends, in the midst 
of indescribable aaxieity, and exertion of all bis 
strength. Efforts of this kind might have less 
injured the younger Ivan or Grregory, than must 
have been the case with an older nian like ihe 
pilot 

Sickness which proceeds from chills, is cured 
moat certainly by means of sweats. That^tiiis 
sickness of the pilot rose to such a height made 
BO diflference. The distress was only so much 
the greater and more torturing before the Te^ 
storing sweat broke out on the sick man. i ; 

From this time, it was Gregory's and Ivan^s 
q)ecial task to devote their most faithM and 
careftd attention to their friend, who was so 
weak, and who had been so wondrously rescu:«J 
from death, and each 6f them seemed to wish to 
exceed the other in his efforts for this purpoee. 
In order to provide a nourishing broth for the 
sick man, they immediately killed the young 
reindeer. 

Julia. O the pctor creature I I would not 
have done that I 
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* Fathbr Why not? It wa& above alUWi^ 
hfiportant td aid the re<5overing man to regain* 
his; strength. The^ health and oomfort of a man, ' 
and espe^aliy of a friend; depended on it;' and' 
^O eottid not^ sacrifice everything in such a 
case? How easily too theiy might catch anc^er 
reindeer;-^ ■ '■^-■■. .. ■•• * - ,j 7, ^ -■ ■ 

MiAXv You 'know howj in Gook's voyage i» 
the South Pole, Professor Foster readily, and' 
Willingly killed his Otaheitan dog, the ^rstwhibh 
was to be brought to Europe, in order ria mifloe 
d^ 'meat 'broth for Captain Cook when he was 
sick? And the dog was certainly of extraordi* 
lisry^vjdue.'- • ■ •' - -^ ••■■ ^■'••■- «• '■ ^i'^'-i 
' FAT^EIfc Very true. Iti such c«ie, eVery** 
tiling would be sacrificed to save the x»ptain, 
and her* too everything in order to restore agidn 
conftpletely a sick frigid. Besidesji they now 
might have the milk of the old reindeer,- which" 
otherwise 'would bdong to the young one. 

The nutritious broth, and the easily^gested 
flesh of the young animal, evidently recruited 
the old pilot's strength. Soon he could leave 
Ms' bed' for hours, md it was not long before he 
was again in a state to undertake light work, 
adapted to Ms strength. And so then, we see 
again the three friends sitting close around the 
warm fire, and hear their talk, or their pious, 
devout prayers and songs. Especially we see 
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the farare pilot, as he was in his solitude, when 
Iran and Gregory had gone out to hunt, or for 
wood, active and busily employing his hours; 
how he sometimes arranged this and sometimes 
that domeiftic work, and frequently in loud prayer, 
thanked his heavenly Father f<Mr the compassion 
he had shown him. If such hours often benefit 
even the light-minded, what effect must they 
leave in the pious heart of so excellent a man I 

GusTAVUS. Were Ivan and Gregory lucky 
in their hunting ? 

Fathbb. They were so; for they brought 
home many reindeer, partly Uve ones, and partly 
killed with their arrows or spears. By constant 
practice, they learned the art of surprising these 
animals ; and indeed they understood as well as 
Bobinson Crusoe, how to kill them with bow and 
arrow, and rarely did they fail in securing their 
game if they could once get within shooting dis- 
tance. Thus they hardly ever were in want of 
fresh meat to roast or boil. 

GusTAVUS. But what then became of the two 
first reindeer ? 

Father. These stood tied up in the hut, 
were fed with moss, and soon became accustomed 
to their masters, and especially to the old pilot, 
who undertook to feed and have charge of them. 
He had become so thoroughly acquainted with 
the two animals, that he often spent whole hours 
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witlx them, earessed them, and. made them eat 
QUt.,of his hand. One of them was a female rein- 
deer, the mother of the young one they ha,d 
killed, which repaid for its care by rich miljc. 
The other they fed for the purpose, in case of 
necessity, of having one to kill in the house. 
. The three friends were really nft so unhappy, 
as they niight have heUe^yed at the first moment 
Being wonted to it contributed, too, to soften their 
hard lot: activity and industry allowed them 
rarely to dwell upon any sad thought ; and if, 
at any time, a darker view came over them, one 
reminded the other, how happy they were that 
the pilot was still with them, and how sorrowful 
their lot would be on the other hand, if he really 
had been taken from them. 
., Then they went about their work, with united 
powers, which made, them wholly forget every- 
thing unpleasant. This activity kept our friends 
in good health ; besides, they had a more con- 
tented, hopeful, and cheerful feeling, and thus 
it might be easily explained, that they who had 
been so hardly tried, who seemed to have been 
almost forsaken of God, and left to their fate, 
weje often satisfied with their condition, 

Thei^ were indeed many things wanting, and 

certainly many most important and very needful. 

They felt the want of these frequently, and most 

pressingly, but they took their condition into 

18 
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yiew, asito^^oewas, findn6ta8itmiglLtbe,'<^rth67 
would have it It seemed to them, folly to wacile^. 
their time wtth uselefeSj vain ^sheB^ but thiey 
hoped in God and his ovesruling Proridence; and 
sought to render themselves more de^^rving 
of abetter lot^ friendship, and activity, patience, 
and subinissmn to the unsearchable ways of 
their Creator. And thus it could not be, but 
that they should be more contented with tlhe^ 
tondition; 

; Once Gregory and Ivan^werit hunting durittg" 
the 'continually incireasing cold. As' ustud/ the 
pilot s^t in the cave-, and cut out arrcfws. Near 
him lay the two reind^r-^— whi^h had been' left 
for sotaie-time to goitbout at liberty — and chewed 
the shavings which fell from the pilot's work, 
when one of them ^raised up his head, pricked up 
his ears, and began to snuff. >. ^ - 

MA&fA. To snuff? 

FAtHEB. As they • oall, in the language of 
hunte!rSj the ^tion of an animal when he discov* 
ers anything uncommon by the sense of smell; 
The reindeei* made a whining noise; spramg up 
and reached up on the side of the wall of rock, 
over which was the opening, which they had not 
been able to gain with' the ladder. The pilot 
noticed i1?|he became more watchful, and wair 
fearful lest a bear might, in some inconceivable 
mode, have found his way into that cave, and 
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liad choisen it for his abode. But this fear was 
soon dissipated, when the animal showed a kind 
of wish to mount up to the place. His own d^ 
sire was now awakened to examine the cayern. 
With longing he waited the return of his fidends, 
and as soon as this took place, he told them what 
he had noticed in the reindeer. • 

"I am very curious to learn," said he, "what 
that hole contains. It seems to haye been gone 
up to ; for the mark of a ladder laid there is clearly 
to be seen." Ivan and Gregory felt the same 
desire. They wished also to be sjole to examine 
that hole. "To climb up is impossible," said 
Gregory. " But that must -not hinder us. We 
can find two trees, out of which we can make a 
ladder. In four-and-twenty hours I will vpply 
this want." 

He kept his word. After some hours' rest, he 
betook himself, notwithstanding the dreadful cold, 
to the basin, and, when he had been absent for 
some time, returned with two trees of a kind of 
fir, which the united labor of the three fnends 
formed into a ladder, somewhat rude indeed, but 
yet vety strong and firm. 

" Now we shall soon see what the bake-oven 
contains." 

•Julia. Bake-oven ? 

Fatheb. Gregory so called the opening in 
sport, as it really had the appearance of a bake- 
18* 
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oviDn. The ladder was long enoagh — Gregory 

mounted up— ^ ' ^ - 

Q'VfftATCB, Now — ^and he found — 
Father. Many things — ^but yoa shall hear 

to-morrow evening. 



■ , . ... ^ 

With anxious curiosity, the children awaited 
ihe continuation of the storj. That there must 
be something extraordin^y in that portioJi of 
the cave, they settled as certain -without beitig 
able definitely to' say why they expected it to be. 
Maria, who was somewhat more economical and 
XBiOte of d housewife, than tiie others, thought of a 
gold mine, or a place where diamonds were to be 
found ; she had read in the accounts of travels, 
that in Peru, and the other South American prov- 
inces, they often found large pieces of solid gold, 
and could not conceive why it was they might not 
find the same in Spitzbergen, as metals and pre- 
cious stones needed not the warmth of the sun 
and a milder climate fot their growth, much less 
than plants. Max and Gustavus conjectured 
father of rarities of nature and petrifactions. 
Julia, on the contrary, had always the old dead 
Hollander sea captain in her mind. She feared 
that Gregory would see the whole dead crew 
bodily Ba mummies, or like statues. On Max's 
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recollecting that, according to the account of the 
journal, they had been buried, she comforted her- 
self with the thought that the cave nught be to 
Ivan and his friends what the stranded ship was 
For Bobinson Crusoe and his Friday — ^a well^filled. 
magazine, provided with all sorts of things which 
the three friends were in need o£ 

But the children disputed about it, while every 
one sought to defend his own view, and tried to 
render it as probable as he could, when their 
&ther appeared — and the whole dispute was at 
an end. 

GusTAVUS. Now, &ther ? Are we going to 
the bake-oven ? 

Fatheb. Yes, immediately. Gregory put up 
the ladder, the x)ld pilot cautioned him to be care- 
ful, and begged Ivan to accompany his friend. 
He himself sat down, while his finends mounted 
up, on the bottom of that cavern. From there he 
observed how the light above in the hole gradual- 
ly became more feeble, and finally wholly disap- 
peared. 

Maria. I should then have been somewhat 
troubled. 

Fathkb. Why should he be so? He had 
given to the daring Gregory, a mgije prudent 
director in Ivan ; besides, he' might hope that 
Gregory would be more careful after the former 
adventure in the cavern. 
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The pilot had passed almost an hour m his 
cave, only feebly lighted by the fire which was 
burning, and all -continually grew moxe and more 
still, and he heard nothing. He was in fact be- 
coming somewhat anxious. He called out; but 
no answer followed. He called again, but all in 
vain. He listened with the most intense obs^- 
vation. Everything was still, and so it con- 
tinued. Then all at once, on the opposite "side 
of the high dark roof of the hole, he Saw a bright 
ray of light, which sometimes took the shape' of 
a sword, and sometimes of a cross or pointy and 
sometimes of a circle. Now it flitted about, now 
it again stood still ; then it vanished all at once, 
and came into view again suddenly. The more 
intently the old pilot gazed at it, and the more 
he thought it over, the daiker the matter became 
to him. But it was beyond conception when he 
heard loud voices wholly unknown to him, and 
soon after a strong wild laugh answered on every 
side. While he was seeking to explain to him- 
self these strange appearances, acid puzzling his 
head with all sorts of thoughts, all at once there 
fell from every side, a large quantity of little stones 
rattling down oii the floor. Even this was not 
all. Suddenly the light formed itself into a great * 
round circle, and — ^think of the awful sight !— in 
the midst of this fiery circle, all at once came t6 
view, a cod-black shaggy head, with glowing, 
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flaming eyes, which, called out the old pOot's 
name so loud, that it resounded through t^e 
whole caveia, and the eall wns answered on every 
side. 

Mabia* I cannot imagine what it was ! 

Julia. Oh, it is horrible. I would not have 
been in the old pilot's place for anything. 

Father. I believe it^ truly. But your fright 
will be over, when I tell you that the dreadful 
head belonged to no one but our friend Gregory. 

Mart A. Gregory ? How came he there ? 

Father. In the moat natural manner possi- 
ble. The division of the cavern, or rather the 
new cavern, wondrously led close to, and over 
the great principal cavern. We often find those 
passives winding about and caverns near by, as 
for example, in the woodman's hole. Ivan and 
Gregory had jgone on into it, some little chinks 
of the wall had let through the shining of their 
light on the dark roof, and this shining showed 
itself in different shapes according as the openings 
through which it fell were formed. Many parts 
of the newly-discovered caves were large and 
roomy, and of course the ^cho of the sound of 
the voice was greatly increased, when Gregory 
or Ivan spoke. In the extreme comer of the 
cave, there was a round opening which naturally 
formed the round, shining circle. Through this 
opening; Gregory looked, and as the light w^ 
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behind liim, so his &ce must appear black. I^ 
the high rodlcy vault of the cave, there was 
nsktoially an echo on.eyerjr side when he called 
oat to the old pilot, whoin he saw tax below 
him. The stones which rolled downy had either 
accidentally fallen through the ehinks^ whilei Ivan 
and Gregory pressed on them, or they, had thrown 
them down purposely, in order to ,fu»certaiii hpw 
deep the <;hinks reached. , r 

" O you cobolds (black ^irits)," cried out the 
old jnloty. laughing over the adventure, ''how 
eame you there ? You have almost fidghtei^ed 
mer' 

'^If you wish' to rqjoice in many impprtiM^it 
and vsJuable things," was Gregory's answer, 
''then <!^me up here. Here we have fouAd 
sfcoces with which we. could^fit out a man of war." 
, <The pilot followed the call. Curious as to 
what he-might find, he moxmted the ladder, imd 
indeed found that Gregory had not fibbed as tQ 
the main thing. 

The whole portion of the wide-extended cave,, 
might be compared to the upper story of a 
house. The wall and floor consisted of smooth 
rock, which formed >many qrooked and winding 
passages. 

Mabia, Andhow was it with the stores wiih 
whichone could fit out a ship ? 

Taibbb. In this mattcB Gregory had: some- 
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wliat overstrained the thing. But oxur good 
pilot found here many things which must be 
valuable to him. Thus for example, there lay 
close by the entrance, a large supply of dry fire- 
wood, while on the opposite' side, there was a 
considerable quantity of moss, and yet fiirther, 
some heaps of spoon- wort were piled up. 

JtJLlA. And 's6 there were vegetables ! • 

Father. Many bear and reindeer skins lay 
in one corner. 

Julia. ' And so there were beds, and in case 
of neceaSity, warm artides of clothing. 

Father. But now Ivan and Gregory called 
out to the pilot, that he should no longer stay 
by those trifles, as here where they were, vastly 
more important things' were to be seen. The old 
pilot hastened thither. The young men came 
to meet him, and gladly showed him the newly 
cbvered magazine. There stood little casks arid 
barrels, the weight of which proved, that they 
were not empty ; here lay tools of all kinds^ 
there some well-filled bags, the contents of which 
appeared never to have been used. With joy- 
ful feelings, the friends stood there, and with 
hearty satisfaction they cionsidered this new 
property, although they knew not the contents 
of the barrels and casks. 

Max. But how thien did thiy come here? 

FatherI This was inconceivable to ootMendfl. 
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There was nothing of it in the paper they had 
found. Whether these supplies had been brought 
together by the eleven Hollanders, or were they 
indebted for them to some other person's care, 
there was no means of ascertaining. 

GusTAVUS. Did any one know of more per- 
sons haying wintered on the island? 

Father. Tes, not only here, but also in 
other northern regions of the earth, have different 
navigators made experiments of this sort. More 
than two hundred years since, the Banish Oi^tain 
'Monk passed the winter on one of the well- 
known northern coasts of America. He was on 
a voyage of discovery, buj ventured too fiw; his 
ship froze in, and with the strong crew of sixty- 
four persons, saw himself compelled to leave his 
ship and seek the land. They found it, built 
themselves huts, brought in their supplies, and 
led a most scanty and wretched life, in an in- 
tensely cold clime. In three quarters of a year, 
only three men were left, who, after undergoing, 
incredible sufferings and dangers, finally again 
reached their fatherland. 

Some years afterwards the Hollanders made 
two attempts to erect for their fisheries winter 
abodes, in Greenland and Spitzbergen. They 
left in each place, seven sailors, who were pro- 
vided with all things their necessities reqtdred. 
The journals which both oompanies kept, ate 
19 
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kill in exiflfcenoey and famish proof of what men 
are often oUiged to endnia The Greenland 
jodiisal rdatesy that'already on die eighteenth 
ef September, the portion of brandy whidi each. 
<me had dealt ont to him, was spent From the 
ninth of Oolober, they were obliged to keep up 
a constant fire, so as not to firee2se, and their only 
meal consisted of bear's meal In March ihey 
nme all seized with the scorvy* 

Mabia. The scurvy? 

Fathbb. So they call one of the most fright- 
fiil of diseases, which is extremely dangerous to 
the crews of ships in the northern parts of the 
ocean. It attacks botbf body and mind ; all the 
fedings of the soul of sudi a sick man become 
gloomy: and aad^tthe body. 19 emaciated, the 
Tfareath becomes difficulty the gums swell up^ the 
iteeth loosen and finally fall out. The bodies are 
-eoyezed wilb rustyicolored spots, out of which run 
fStaseitms of bad-fimelling blood; the breathing 
4iecoines continually more and«m(Me:difficult) the 
id]s4res» gneater^ until death puts an end to the 
sufferings of such an unhappy maa. This disease 
tiitifledon aUof ithem, and only oneof theunfprtu- 
';na(tea ooold keep up the journal till the last of 
Jl^iil. They were all found dead. • 
•otAlike sad was the lot of .those who were >lefk 
i& Spitebergen. According. ta theis day^booJc 
•<fcey vere obl]ged,.^u8tas!W<eretiaur ttoreeifrieods, 
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to content themselves with bear's flesh, and were 
also attacked by the scurvy. The first of them 
died in tTanuary, and the journal goes on to the 
end of February. All of them too were found 
•dead. . 

Yet later, eight Englishmen were in many 
respects more fortunate. In the same region in 
which we know our friends to have been, either 
from negligence or misunderstanding a boat's 
drew were once lefl behind, which had beeii sent 
aahore to shoot remdeer, and the poor men, de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, saw themselv«i 
compelled to spend their winter here. Fortu- 
nately they were landedi^i a place in which they 
found a wooden hut, partly in ruins. 

JcTfiiA. Probably the same which Ivan lived 
in '^th his' Mends ? 

^Father. I believe not, they would otherwise 
have mentioned the cavern in their journal and 
the simple narration which they published after 
their return.' This hut which they 'discovered 
they put not only in a better state, but also built 
inside of itj' a smaller one, and filled the space 
between the two with moss. They had firewood 
more than they wanted ; they laid up many rein- 
deer, and gathered before the entrance of wintei*, 
a quantity of spoon- wort * and other plants, and 
caught many fish/ which 'they smoked together 
with the reindeer. A short time before the be- 
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guming of winter, they were so fortanate as to 
oatoh a yoang whale, the flesh of which they cai 
into strips and roasted hard, at the fire for their 
winter food. Water from melted ioe was their 
only drink. Thus they were obliged for one 
half of the year to undergo sufferings, and depri* 
vations, which no description could portray. It 
was a great piece of good fortune for the poor 
men, that they remidned healthy. Finally in the 
month of June, of the next year, a ship on which 
they had before served, came again to this region, 
and happily carried them back to their own 
country. So there are many examples that men. 
have been compelled j^akcipend a winter on this 
barren coast And it is likewise probable that 
many persons of whom we have no knowledge 
have met with such a fate. Buins have often 
been found of ships wrecked on the coast and in 
the bays of this island, and it is possible, that 
these stores were brought into the cave from 
such an unfortunate ship ; it is possible that theiir 
possessors rescued in some way, left the stores in 
order to help thereby, some other unfortunate 
persons. 

GusTAVUS. Our friends must have been very 
thankful for them I 

- Fathbb. They were indeed, even before they 
knew what those casks and barrels contained. 
To ascertain this, was now their most important 
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taak. The first cask was opened. What joy they 
felt, when they saw that it was filled with gun- 
powder I This was exactly the most nsefiil thing, 
for the question abr ays had been whether the 
fiurious bears would be afraid of their arrows and 
lances only. Now they opened a second cask. — 

But there was in the caye below them a dread- 
fiil crash ; the whole fioor seemed about to turn* 
ble, a thundering noise rolled around the rocks, 
and the distressing cry of some one calling for 
help, resounded even to the spot on which our 
astonished friends were standing, who were 
unable to explain this most unexpected phe- 
nomenon. 

Julia. But what was it, dear father? 

GuSTAVUS. What could it be ? Why certain- 
ly the heedless Qregory had come too near the 
powder cask with his lamp. 

Father. If this had been the case, the history 
of our three friends would hare ended with this 
mioment. But this matter was not so bad, and 
was explained, as you shall immediately hear, in 
a perfectly natural manner. All three of them 
went with their lamps back to the entrance, and 
there they found the cause of the dreadful noise. 
The ladder on which they had mounted into the 
hole, was thrown down and lay across the rein- 
deer, who uttered the most piteous moans under 
its weight. Probably the creature, which had 
19* 
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been aocustomed to his kind guardian, had wish* 
ed to follow him up the ladder; or perhaps he 
was left merely tied by the horns to one of the 
rounds^ and so had pulled down the heavy lad- 
der x>a. himself. The noise of this in &lling; 
must have caused a very loud and powerful echo 
in the empty rocky cavern, in which the distress- 
ing ciy of the animal had a great resemblance 
to the voice of an unfortunate man, and thus 
our friends as well as ourselves, saw the whole 
strange matter explained. 

Max But now, how were they to get down 
again? 

Faithsb. . That was the most difficult thing. 
To climb down the smooth rock was in^>ossi1:de, 
and to jump down, would be a folly not to be 
thought of. They were compeUed, therefore, to 
devise some other means, and this they did. 
Among the stores, they had &und many ropes, 
tiaese they tied together. Gregory soon let him- 
self down on it, raised up the ladder, mounted 
again, and to prevent any similar accident, &3- 
tened the ladder tight 

And now they went to work again to examine 
the stores. The three were never more re* 
joiced, than now, when they saw one want after 
another supplied. They called out by turns to 
each otiier, as any onet found something lon^ 
wished for, or most^ needed. But greater stiS* 



was. tibieir jay, irlien 0regorj iinoovered a eask 
fall of the best well-pTeserved flour. 

Marta, This must indeed have been most 

pleasant TTfae poor men may now bake some 

bread, and make themselves more good soup I 

. Julia. Now they ought to find potatoes tooj 

jQst as BoUnson Crusoe did. 

, . Eathsb. Yes, if Spitzbergen only lay as neai 

ihe 'Equator aa it did to the North Pole 1 But 

they were already helped to many things, and 

ihey could now more contentedly look forward 

to the future, to the end of the winter, and the 

half year's night Then the day would dawn, 

which in this zone lasts almost half a year, and 

they might reasonably hope that in the milder 

season of the year they would be able to provide 

for their future subsbtence. 

. Now our friends went down and found the 

ixx>r reindeer in such a poor plight they could not 

think of being able to cure him. The ladder had 

broken his backbone, and painful as it was to the 

old pilot, he was compelled to kill the animal. 

If by the discovery of the new chamber, or cave, 
and Ihe large stores it contained, many neces- 
saries of life were supplied, there was also joined 
with it the important advantage, that the things 
found afforded our friends occasion and material 
for new occupation. The first work which they 
undertook was to bring the most necessary arti* 
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des, except the gunpowder and the flour, into their 
cave. Both of these they left above in a safer 
place. It would have been dangerous to have 
had the powder in their dwelling ; aa unlucky 
spark might easily have set it on flre, and thus 
the whole cavern would have been blown up. 
The flour they left above because it was drier 
there, and more airy, than in the lower caverUi 
where it was more easily exposed to sour^ or be- 
come otherwise unfit. 

Now they must begin to bake, a business which 
fell to the pilot, who was not whoUy inexperir 
enced in it, as in his earlier years he had been 
assistant to the cook on board of a ship. To try an 
experiment, he determined to make use of the 
absence of his friends, who to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme cold, had decided on going out to 
hunt, as they being now furnished with powder 
and ball, might reckon on sure success. But the 
first thing which was required to have such 
an experiment succeed, was a bake-oven. The 
building of one was indeed attended with many 
difficulties and hard labor, but the pilot would 
not shrink from it on . this account— he- went 
quickly and courageously to work — and his ac- 
tivity was not unrewarded, as is almost always 
the case with man, when he begins with reflec- 
tion and goes forward with continued industry. 

The walls of the cavern had many clefts, and 
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one of these the pilot chose for his oven ; it was 
smooth and straight below, about two yards 
broad, and went into the rock the same depth. 
Three sides of the oven were, therefore, abeady 
found. Now the pilot sought in the deeper cleft 
of the rock for loose stones, placed them upright 
on some flat ones, kneaded the earth which he 
foimd in the hollow into a paste, built up mason- 
work therewith, and thus there was a bake-oven 
prepared even to the door. This was formed by 
means of a board, and in order to give a firm hold 
and hinder it from felling down, when it was to 
close the well-heated oven, he mp,de, with mason- 
work, an addition before the opening, by which 
the door could be fastened. Probably he after- 
wards gave it many little changes in the structure, 
as experience had no doubt suggested to his. 
notice various things which he might employ for 
the improvement of his work. 

But as accident often causes the most import- 
ant and useful discoveries, of this the account of 
the pilot furnishes a striking proof. He was oc- 
cupied in hammering a large stone for a plate of 
his bake-oven, when he noticed in the stone many 
broad shining veins. 

Maria. It was, no doubt, solid gold? 

Father. Something more useful to him. 

Julia. Then it was certainly diamonds ? 
^ Father. It was something which the pilot 
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yaludd more than gold and diamonds, at least its 
porosession was more important in his situation. 
Every one of the veins was full of the finest rock* 
salt, which appeared in little bright cubes or 
Uocks, and' were here inserted. No discovery 
could have yielded the honest man "greater joy 
than this ; for now by the help of God again was 
furnished the supply for a long felt and most 
pressing want With longing he waited the re- 
turn of his frierids, in order that he might impart 
to them the joyful news. 

The bake-oven was now finished, and the build- 
er immediately made a fire in it to dry it. The 
oven had a sufficient draught, the fire burned 
finely, and in half-an-hour the mason- work *Vas 
dry. The old pilot caused the oven to be cooled 
off — and thus he heated it for baking. 

He had already kneaded flour and hot water 
in a kettle to a paste, or dough, and when this 
was sufficiently firm he let it stand for an hour, 
then laid it on a smooth clean board, formed cakes 
of it^ rubbed them with bear's grease, and strewed 
sugar over them. Then he took out the coals 
fi:om the thoroughly heated oven, cleansed it by 
means of a bundle of spoon- wort, put in his bak- 
ing, and shut up the opening with a board. 
Already the strong smell of the baking enliven- 
ed the old pilot, but far more yet did the sight of 
it rejoice him, when, of a shining brown color 
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and well done, it stood on the table, and filled the 
cavern with its savor. 

Now, the sign agreed on sounded outdde, and 
the pilot hastened thither, in order to place the 
bridge over the trench. The two hnntcis return- 
ed home with a stout buck reindeer, which they 
had shot. 

" What is that fine and strong smell ?" cried 
IvaU; as he entered the cave. " It is just as if we 
were in a bakery of Archangel !" ^* Yes, indeed 
I have been baking," answered the pilot, and with 
self-pleased look showed the astonished friends the 
products of his baking. He had already set on tea. 

Julia. And so the tea^rinking was as meny 
and joyous among them, as any one could be. 

Father. They certainly were good men, and 
we rejoice that they were. 

"In your absence I have made a discovery/' 
said the old pilot, " which is of invaluable worfli." 
With these words he held out to them the rock- 
salt. " See here, this is the most beautiful rock- 
salt, of the purest taste." Then he t»ld hifi^ Mends 
how he came to make the discovery, and they 
thanked Q-od, and their friend, for the newly- 
received blessing. 

Maria. And yet there was still wanting so 
much to their happiness 1 

Father. That is true; but the wise man 
looks not always at what is wa'niing to Irnni but 
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at wluit he has. Oar fiiends at Spitzbergen had 
found themBelyes in such a situation; they knew 
that it was not by their own fistult that they were 
in this solitude, but that their business and phi- 
lanthropy had '. prepared this destiny for them. 
Besides, they were healthy, had their necessary 
subsistence, were friendly affected towards one 
another, aotiye, and industrious: the hope of 
being, sooner or later, freed from this sorrowful 
abode, enlivened their spirit, and thus they could 
be more tranquil and cheerful, than might hare 
been supposed at first view. 
. Mabia. That is indeed true! But they ought 
not to compare themselves with other men of 
whom they knew, that they were more fortu- 
i£ate, if they did not wish to become disquieted. 
Mother. That was not necessary ; it would 
have been hurtful to their contentment. You 
can, my children, best understand that in your 
own case. You would not deny that you pos- 
sess a great many good things ; you have your^ 
parents ; you have clothing, food, a dwelling to 
shelter you. You are healthy, and receive in- 
struction in what it is necessary for you to know. 
But many thousand children have all this, and 
are fer better off than you are ; they have all 
that they wish, not a pleasure is denied them ; 
tiiey have for their instruction the most costly 
books, wear the finest clothes, — in a word, they 
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Lave in this aspect all ima^able advantages. 
If you now should compare yonr situation with 
that of these more fortunate children, how would 
your lot appear to them? 

GusTAVUS. That I have never done, and will 
never do 1 

MoTHEB. But suppose that you should make 
such a comparison, the result would be you would 
become discontented with yottr situation; you 
woidd imagine yourself to be unhappy, not be- 
cause you really were so, but because you saw 
others who, according to your opinion, were hap- 
pier than you; you would look on them with 
envy, and would really become what you feared 
yourself to be — ^unhappy. 

But now on the other side — ^how many j;hou- 
sands there are to whom God has denied your 
happiness! Poor children who now probably 
have not even a warm room, a bed, warm food 
or necessary clothing, for whose instruction no 
one cares, the fatherless and motherless orphans, 
who are compelled thus early to feel all the 
wretchedness of mankind — If now you wish to 
obtain a clear view of your good fortune, compare 
yourself with these who are j3o deserving to be 
pitied. Ask yourself, why you are happier than 
they are ? — Ask yourself, whether the poor unfor- 
tunates are more to blame for their wretchedness — 
whether you are better than they are? 
20 
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GuSTAVtxs. Mother, you cannot but believe 
that we are very, very well contented with our 
situation. 

Father. You have reason to be so, and you 
can the better see this, always the more you look 
at the more unfortunate hehw you, than at the 
more fortunate who are above you- 

And now to return to our friends, who were 
the more tranquil and contented, because they 
were rational and wise in looking at the bright 
side of their condition. Frequently they talked 
together of their blessings, which God had grant- 
eA, them in their sorrowful destiny, and if at any 
time a trifling uneasiness crept in, they struck 
up a hymn or read some passage in God's word. 

Then Ivan and Gregory took their guns and 
axes, to drive away every moody feeling by hunt- 
ing or chopping wood : the pilot also seized on 
some work to be done, made some necessary 
utensil or household implement still needed, 
baked up a supply of bread, or went out to make 
some new discovery in the cavern. Then when 
they came together again, their anxiety and un- 
pleasant feeling was gone, and with pleasure they 
enjoyed their frugal meal ; sleep brought a bene- 
ficial strength, and with new powers, after a few 
hours' rest, they went again to their work. 

On a certain time the old pilot was all alone. 
He had finished his usual labors and as he was 
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&ot wont to let his hands lie idle in his lap, it 
ocoorred to him, to examine the stores in that 
upper cavern, with all of which they had not yet 
become acquainted. 

- MoTHSB. Observe that, Maria and Julia. 
Many useful things are often found, that would 
otherwise have remained unnoticed or forgotten. 

Father. And you, Max and Qustavus, there 
is a rule about this which applies to many things. 
I have always been accustomed in my leisure 
hours, to look through my books, and have there- 
by gained many a new view, or at least recalled 
again man^^things, which I had forgotten. It is 
a kind of looking over one's stores. 

But to go on with our story. The five or six 
little casks which stood above were all alike, and 
our friend believed nothing to be more certain, 
than that they all contained flour. The pilot 
opened the last barrel, and found — 

Mabta, Certainly, gold — ^was it not, father? 

Father. No, my child, a store of beautiful 
whitQ beans. Still more eagerly he struck on 
the .cask standing next, and was surprised by 
the sight of fine yellow peas. The third on 
afforded him not less joy, for it was wholly full 
of lentils. 

Julia. Grand 1 grand I Now he went to 
oooking them I 

Father. As the old pilot knew that his 
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friends weie wont to return after having heemr 
absent some hours, and usually with an excellent 
appetite, he immediately concluded to prepare 
for them a domestic comfort, and surprise theno. 
with a new dish. This consisted of a good por- 
tion of peas, which he immediately carried 
down into the lower cave, and after he had care- 
fully cleaned and washed them, put on the fire 
with a smoked beards ham. 

Of all dishes this must have been best under- 
stood by him, for except the bear's ham, it was a 
common dish among ssdlors. The pilot had 
often cooked it on board of the s^p. In the 
most cheerful mood, he awaited the return of his 
Mends, who he knew after their laborious exer- 
cise in the pur^ cold air would wish for nothing 
so much as a well-covered table; and the time 
seemed to him almost too long, before he heard 
their call before the hut Finally, they returned 
home, and as soon as he had let them in, Gregory's 
first words were, " To-day we have been hard at 
work, and are very hungry ; we have been a great 
distance; but for it, we have brought home a 
large &,t rdndeer buck.'" "And I," said the 
good pilot, interrupting him, " will treat you to- 
day, to a new dish I" With that he went to the 
hearth and brought to them, waiting ftill of ex- 
pectation and wonder, the peas smelling most' 
delidously. How the dish so pleasant, especially 
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to sailors, and of which they had been so long 
deprived, was relished 1 While they were eating, 
the pilot told his friends how he had found the 
peas, and raised still more their joy, by inform- 
ing them that they had in store a considerable 
quantity of beans and lentils. 

Maria. Now then, they had more than many 
fiunilies can boast of. If I had been in the pilot's 
place, I would have arranged a regular bill of 
fere for the whole week. 

Max. My little sister, that could not have 
been done. 

Mabia. Why not? 

Max What, do you not remember ? How 
would you have determined the days? There 
was neither sunrise nor sunset : it was only one 
long night. 

Mabia. That is true. But then I would 
have reckoned the time by the watch, and every 
twenty-four hours, prepared the regular dinner. 
First on Sunday, a fine fat haunch of reindeer, 
with which spoon-wort should supply the place 
of salad. The first course of soup — 
, Julia. Soup with flour and bear's grease I 
* Mabia And why not ? 

GusTAVUS. Could you not make a broth with 
mSk? 

Mabia. Certainly, I did not think of the 
mndeer's milk. — On Monday peas with — 
20* 
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Max. Bear's meat 

Mabu. Tneeday, peas soup. 

OusTAVua WiUi bear's snouts^ and bear's 
ears. 

Mabia. On Wednesday, a dish of spooo- 
wort^ and dripping with a roast of reinde^. 
Thursday, lentils, with salted meat. 

GusTAVtxs. You mean of bear's flesh. 

Maria. Friday, beans with the same. Satur- 
day, pieces of meat warmed up, and such like. 
See, Max, in this way there would be a table set 
for the whole week, and thus I would have 
arranged it. 

Max. It is a great pity that you had not 
been there at Spitzbergen, how many cares you 
might have saved the old pilot I 

Julia. The dear guests would not hare 
thought so with their over-salted soup, and their 
burnt bread, 

GusTAVUS. Now who knows. Max, whers we 
may be yet If we should chance to get on such 
an island as Spitzbergen, we will send after you, 
Maria. I would then hunt the game, and you 
should cook and bake. 

Fatheb. (smiling). Have you finished your 
arrangements about cooking ? I must tell you 
that the pilot arranged everything usually, as 
Maria has said, although they had not consulted 
together. The guests were satisfied with his 
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cooking, the clear spring gave them the healthiest 
drink, and they relished their pipes and tea, till 
the time came to go to sleep. 

Mother. And then they probably did as we 
shall: they slept quietly, in the finn trust of 
the divine protection. « 



PooB Maria, the whole of the next day, was 
obliged to hear how her two brothers made them- 
selyes merry about her bill of &re. In vain Julia, 
who otherwise knew how to contest a matter well,# 
came to her sister's aid. The grave Max, with 
his usually dry wit, and the more volatile, wild 
Gustavus would not cease referring everything 
which gave any opportunity to Maria's bill of 
fare. 

These little jokes, however, had nothing wicked 
or iiyurious in them ; they loved their sister too 
much for that They did only what is often 
done ateong grown-up, well-educated persons, — 
if one makes a blunder at any time, the others 
lay hold of it at his expense, who made it, to 
create more merry talk. When this is done in a 
right manner, all harm is kept o£^ and it is 
brought to an end at the right time ; then these 
little jokes surely cannot be blamed by any 
rational person. 
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Maria knew beforehand that both of her broth- 
ers would also sometime make a blunder ; she 
therefore comforted herself with the idea, that 
she would soon find an opportunity to pay them 
back with heavy interest for what her brothensi 
had joked her. Quietly, aad with her usual good 
nature, she bore all that she was obliged to hear 
from them. 

Now the time for supper approached; their 
&ther came in, and at the table there was often 
heard some little playftd allusion to Maria's bill 
of fere. 

" Now forward," said their fether. " We are 
going again to Spitzbergen." 

GusTAVUS. We shall not be wanting, we are 
all ready for the march. 

Fathbb. Where did we last see our friends, 
Max? 

Max.. Gregory and Ivan had gone hunting, 
and (he old pilot was cooking in the kitchen. 

Father. Right. And now we will go on. 
It was now about the middle of January. 

Max. But, fether, how could they determine 
this ? or how could any one know generaUy the 
day? .^ 

Father. They could not indeed reckon ac- ' 
cording to the rising and setting of the sun, as no 
sun was to be seen in the constant night. But, 
happily, the pilot possessed a journal with a cal<* 
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endar. He had also at the outset marked the 
day in which they had left the ship ; and now they 
reckoned twenty-four hours for day and nighty a 
period which they could the easier determine, as 
every one of them carried a watch. -The seventh 
day they regularly kept sacred as the Sabbath day, 
in which they irested from their work. They sang ' 
some pious devotional hymns, which kept up 
their spirits and quickened theit confidence in 
God, they read some chapters in the Bible, and 
spent the day in religious conversation, enliven- 
ing their hearts, and in this way strengthened 
themselves for their certainly not easy labors of 
the following day. Calm, and with a peaceful 
conscience, relying on. the fatherly assistance of 
God, they then gave themselves up to slumber, 
and came forth after this invigorating sleep new- 
ly fitted for their occupations. 

The winter of this year was distinguished by 
its extremely severe, and . long-continued cold. 
The oldest gray-haired person did not recollect 
such a winter, and even in our country the cold 
rose to an uncommon height. How dreadful then 
it must have been at Spitzbergen I Scarcely the 
hardiest wild animals, accustomed to a cold cli- 
mate, were in a condition to bear this cold, and 
how much less then could men 1 

Ivan and Gregory wished once, as usual, to go 
oat a hunting and for wood ; but scarcely had 
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they opened the door of the hut, than the cold 
ur meeting them took away their breath, and as 
ii came out of their mouth it became changed 
into irostj and remained hanging on their clothes, 
while they felt the most violent pains in their 
eyes, and the skin seemed about to burst off from 
their &ce and hands. 

" To-day it id impossible to go out into the open 
air," said Gregory. " We could not take a hun- 
dred steps but at the risk of our lives 1" Ivan 
found this declaration only too well founded. 
Both of them went back and described to their 
Mend the dreadfiil cold. "Then you must stay 
at home," answered the pilot " To risk your lives 
so would be foolhardiness." 
, GusTAVUS* How long then did their staying 
at home continue ? 

Fathsb. More than a month. 

GusTAVUS. The time must have been long 
enough to them I 

Fathkb. Then I should pi?fcy our friends! 
ITp, man is more to be pitied than he who 
knpws not hoMv to employ ]us tiine. As ibr our 
friends they had work enpugh. iTou can easily 
imagine, that in their hard joumeys^ through the 
snow and ice, over rocks and cli£&, and by the 
dragging in of wood and game, their clothes must 
l^yo be^i^ much injured. They bad indeed taken 
clothes with them from the ship, but net more 
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than they wore ; and they had also found many 
necessary articles in the chest of the Holland cap- 
tain, but the various labors, which required many 
long journeys, had much impaired them. As they 
always cherished still the hope of going back, in 
some vessel by which they might be rescued, to 
, their country, it was very naturally their wish 
not to appear like Greenlanders or Jakuts, and 
they must therefore keep their clothes as good as 
possible. But now the want was too evident, 
and particularly they had greatly suffered in their 
shoes. How were they to begin to help them* 
selves as to this want ? Happily there was a 
supply of bears' and reindeer's skins. These 
were indeed, especially the former, hard as a 
board, and as unbending; but they struck, beat, 
and pressed them until they were soft enough to 
allow them to be wprked. From this bear-skin 
they now cut pieces which they fitted over their 
feet, and fastened stout straps on the corners. 

Maria. How did they fEisten them on ? 

Father. With finer cut strings. By the help 
of a sharp-pointed nail they bored holes in the 
leather, and in the stout strips designed for bind- 
ing them together, and in this way the covering 
for their feet was prepared. From the more soft 
reindeer's skins they made long wide clothes for 
their legs, coats and cloaks, with large oapes 
which they could draw over their heads. 
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Marta. All sewed in the same manner? 

Father. Yes, in the same manner. 

Julia. They must have cut a fine figure ? 

Father. Who would have regarded that? 
This did not come into oonsidpration. 

The chief object was the preservation of their 
health , to protect themselves against the cold, 
and to spare their other clothes. As to linen they 
were yet well provided ; for this they were in- 
debted to the supply left by the Holland captain. 
Every one of them had nearly half-a-dozen shirts, 
which were often washed. 

Maria. Their washing must have been a 
pretty business. Without soap or starch ! 

Julia. Without ironing and plaiting ! 

Father. Thus their clothing engaged the at- 
tention of our friends ; but there was yet more 
for them to do, as a man always, who is glad to be 
active, will everywhere find labor and occupafion. 
Many little household implements were newly 
made, while others were put into a better and 
more useftd condition ; many things even which 
belonged to conveniences were made, while they 
constructed stools, tables, benches, and firom soft 
wood made trays, baking trough, and plates. The 
polishing of their guns and swords too was not 
neglected. And thus our brave fellows never ex- 
perienced the torment of being without anything 
to do. - 

21 
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MlSBL fi«l «iiae moie, dear fbthenl How 
did they get abmg with vespeot U> meonB of !liy- 
ing, ^Qi^>eeitHy as to fresh lasat ? 

4liimR. 7eiy <vv«lL Our fiietids were good 
eoonomists, to whom ibe ptoverb might ^he ^jh 
^slied, ''Be'epasaig m time, dndyom shall have 
• tiAmi T^OTi 'n^ 1" fSk-egoiy and Ivan had already 
iffeiDit many Vsub rekideep, l^e flesh of wi^ck kept 
weH in'cold Weadier ; besides, ihere wete fiao the 
4MrqB wUfiAi they had fo-and, and here again liiey 
tediStri^Big pteef how the pvovidenee of God 
lends its helping hand, irhea hiraian powers &fl. 

HiASL HOWBO? 

Fatbkb.' TkeiBteode cold and 4be snow wliii^ 
lay so deep, was.too hsMl eiv^em fiir l^e bears, (and 
-AB liiey no longer fomid any food, so they now 
"oarae driyea by raging hui^r into the ysaUey, 
mbMb oiir firiends Myed. 

Max. They were afterl^ "yietiials tiia,t amslt 
Ifo nice when cooked I 

Fatsbsr. In a eertam sense ^lerhaps so, only 
with this difibrenee,1dii»t1;hey wished also tomakse 
^ meal <mt <^ the >cooks. 

Jmjtx. That wonld not have been yciy a gw i c - 
^ride to mie. 

Pasbsb. To oar friends, too, the yisit was liot 
aster plearing. They were i«eBting, tired of work, 
^w timr beds, when lyam heanl an nnnanal noaae 
and growling, mingled with yells. He raid Up 
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and he believed he had been dreaming, when Im 
heard it anew and more plainly than b^oiu 
Immediately he waked up the others. '^ I belie:v« 
we are;going to have another change of weather," 
said he. ^^ Only listen to the storm." ^ A fine 
storm I" said the old pilot, " get up and ta^e yomr 
guns: it is the bears which are trying to break 
in I" They quickly sprung up, seized their load- 
ed vguns, and huxried from the cave into the hut. 
Gregory carefully opened the little window. 
The air was as cold as possible ; but clear aad 
shiniBg from the fiery northern lights, lay the 
valley covered with the dazzling snow, before 
him. But what a sight! what horror! Five 
great white bears that had become ravenous from 
himger, snuffling and howling, were tryii:^ to 
hresik into the door of the hut, which happily 
was fast bolted. Perhaps in a few moments the 
decayed timber might have been crushed in by 
their pressure, and our friends would have been 
lost, without rescue, if they had awaked a few 
oii&utes later. Ivan immediately shot at the near- 
est bear, and hit him so well that he ataggered. 
The shot re-echoed through the rocky wall; some 
wolves which were lurking in the dktance, to see 
if they might not also obtain their prey, raised 
a frightful yell and ran oS. But the bearo, become 
the more furious, |3tood their grou&d aU the more 
firmly. They were indeed at first somewhat atop- 
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fled at the flash of the powder, and the report 
of the gun resounding through the recks, but 
80on they fell into a still greater rage, which they 
at once vented on their brother that had sunk 
under the shot, and pitt^hed upon him furious- 
ly and iore him dreadfully. !EVom the pain of 
this tearing and rending the almost lifeless ani- 
mal was roused again, and now his rage being 
excited by the wound from the ball, and the 
mode of cure his friends had adopted with him, 
was raised to the highest degree. He fell furi- 
ously on the nearest of his -neighbors, and in a 
short time they were all biting and tearing each 
other. 

Mabia. That was fine sport to our friends. 

Father. You think so, do you, Maria ? — ^How- 
ever great was the noise of the tearing and biting, 
however they might have looked on it when they 
were no more troubled by their enemies about- 
the besieged hut, yet thoy were in continual fear 
lest the four might again muster and venture on 
a new attack, and very probably a more success* 
frd one, against their door. 

Ivan and Gregory, in the meantime, were no 
idle spectators of the dreadfril fight ; they kept 
up a firing among them, but not a single bear fell. 

GusTAVUS. Ha I I do not understand about 
that. They had at other times been such good 
marksmen I 
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Fatheb. Probably in the confiision in which 
the bears all were, they could get no sore aim. 
It is possible also, that the bears in their fury, 
did not regard wounds, which else would have 
been severe and painfiiL* 

" The fray is becoming doubtful I" said the pi- 
lot: "this noise may call here more of them, and 
thus add to the strength of the besieging force." 
" We must resort to another method I" he added 
after a short reflection. "Keep at your posts 
tQl I come back I" With these words he hasten- 
ed to the cavern, and caught up a package of 
squibs. 
Julia. What did he catch up ?— Squibs ? 
Father. Gustavus, explain the meaning of 
the word to your sisters. It belongs in some 
measure to warlike preparations. 

Gustavus. Squibs are a kind of cartridges 
fiUed with powder and other burning matters, 
which are used in sport, in Are- works, and seri- 
ously to frighten horses. They differ from rock- 
ets that are thrown up, as in their course they 
jump about ini wide spaces on .the ground, and 
therefore they are also often called frogs or 
snakes. At every jump they give a loud report 
and sprinkle Are and sparks around them. 

Fatheb. Very well explained I The pilot 
set fire to one of these squibs, and threw it among 
the bears, and it was fine sport to see how the 
21* 
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Aing jtuBped about on the kaid froiieii snow, 
like a will*of-ft-wisp, scattering sparks ; a&d h&n 
witibi ererj report it made a side jnmp, andsome^ 
linwB lighted on a bear's^ head, and thes again 
on another's shaggy eoat. 

JmjJU How £d the bears take these fire- 
works, let off in honor of them ? 

Fmthsb. You can easily conceive. They 
ILad never experienced such an honor. They 
were starl^ed, put their paws growling up to tbeip 
haads when the sqoib struck their face, or they 
waUowed in the snow when it came into closer 
interconrse with their thick furs. 

Not to let it all go off in a joke, Gregory asnd 
Ivan cdfeot continttaUy at them, while the old pilot 
l^uew some more squibs, and the enemy at last 
drew off growling and limping and greatly diff- 
jdaeased, leaving one of their dead behind them. Af- . 
ter thi9 besieging force had withdrawn, ourMen^ 
took possession of th®: enemy left, a monstroa» 
white bear. With the greatest exertians, they 
succeeded in bringing him at first only into the 
hut, and bolted the door. They could not now 
think of trying to skin him^ and cut up hi» flesh. 
l%6SO was something else to be done. 

Affiighted by the dreadful cold, our friends^ 
had fifpent almost a whole month in the elose, 
heavy eavem, without going out into the open air. 
Kow, aft dnzing lihe %ht Ihay had felt the bencK 



fl«M effbet of a«i» almost in1^9terabl% jaet toliv^- 
iBg f^QBh air, tk<iy concluded to> opea thevtindom^ 
of tko kut^ in order to giTc free aacees to the 
pule Bit. Th^ walls were at onee coated mtk 
ice and frosty and the vapo? of the eayel^a and 
hut wa&ehfloiged into snow, yet Uiiawas nothing 
m comparison to the benefit which owt fideotds 
experienced from the pure air^ 

'^But we must have a sentinel stationed ^eilre, 
ar sentinel with a light and a gun !" said tbe oltd 
pijiort^ " I fear that our foe will be ashapied o£ 
ibeix having been beaten off from theiff a^tHiek^ 
and will come upon us before we h^re expected/' 

lyan and Gregory volunteered for thi&dttty;^ 
the latter, clothed ijqt his bear^^n, and self^igi 
hiB gain close by him, immediately took haaposti^ 
Iysu and the pilot went into the cavern*. Ghregoii]^ 
had been there almost an^ hour withotet^ a beai^ 
showing himself ^^^ ^^ was^ already b^ginniaiig^ 
ta think that he might give up all car<» onf ae*« 
count of th& return of the enemy, when he beard 
adistant growling^ continuaUy approacbiangn^arei^ 
and neater. He isunediat^ metttiomed wb^ 
Ifeeih^eard. The friends Jiurried out, and looked 
trough the opening, but perceived as yet mI^ 
enemy on the clear shining snow. You remenilber 
that not far from the hut, there was an openingi 
ikn the^ xook, which formed an entrance in^^ thiei 
valley. The enemy could approach only on this 
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Bide. And in truth, soon a huge white bear 
showed himself at the corner of the rock, accom- 
panied by half a dozen others, which under his 
lead, made directly for the hut. The trench was 
no hindrance to them ; it was full of snow, and 
this was covered with a thick crust of ice. 

OusTAYUS. Our friends ought long since to 
have cleared it out again. 

Fatheb. Very true: but who knows what 
diflSculties might have prevented themi They 
certainly were not wanting in determination and 
readiness to work. Enough that the besieging 
army came right forward, and probably the blood, 
or as it is termed in the language of hunters, the 
sweat of their dead comrade, was the reason why 
the bears were yet more furious and violent, 
than in their first attack. But one of them dis- 
tinguished himself by his savage efforts. No 
glowing, hissing, and fire-sprinkling squibs fright- 
ened him; whenever such a firebrand struck him 
he became so much the more furious ; growling 
and grating his teeth he put up his paws over 
his snout, and renewed his assault with increased 
rage. In vain Ivan an4 Gregory shot at him, 
he minded no ball ; his attacks were the more 
violent and continually harder to resist; he 
smelt his dead comrade in the 'hut, and put to 
aU the strength at his command iMew, and 
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crash I — he all at onoe dashed in the door, and 
the unwelcome guest was inside. 

Max. He truly fell with the door into the 
house I 

Julia. But, dear father, what did they now do? 

Father. You can easily imagine that our 
friends were not very well pleased. It wasnow a 
fight for life or death. With bayonets, they re- 
ceived the guest which had crowded himself in 
upon them, and which reared himself up wrath- 
folly, and spread out wide his great shaggy paws 
to grasp one of our friends, or possibly all three 
of them, but suddenly stumbled over his dead 
comrade. Before he could get up again, the 
watchful old pilot placed the muzzle of his gun 
at his ear, fired, and the furious monster lay 
wallowing in his own blood. At the same 
moment Ivan's and Gregory's bayonets were 
buried in the enemy's breast until they became 
convinced that he was dead. The others, stood 
at a distance to wait the result Some squibs 
launched among them, showed them the back- 
track, which they indeed took unwillingly, but 
in great haste, and it was a matter of much joy 
to our friends to be so rid of them. 

Max It would have been fine doings if the 
other bears had pressed into the cavern I 

JuLiAJ^Eow could the poor men have saved 
themseltes ? 
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Max. Why, if they lived, they could letieftt 
by means of the ladder into the upper cavern.- 

GuBTAVUS. Yes, for they had pro visions liiere. 

Marta. But what would they have done for 
water, or for cooking utensils, and abake*oven? 
And hpw too, if their guests with shaggy paws, 
m the cavern, had happened to go up? 
• GusTAVTJS. That would have been better: the= 
garrison would have conducted themselves brave- 
If, and driven back all assaults. 

Fathsb. Besides, this short visit had given 
occasion to much necessary work. The first 
thing which required the attention of our Mends; 
fif they wished in future to remain free of such 
visits, was, to make a n^w door to their house, as 
the old one was wholly broken to pieces. But 
this work, in their great exhaustion after the 
bloody fight, did not belong to the easy kind, 
and they labored many hours before the new 
and strong door was finished. Now they took 
hold of the bears, which were both of monstrouar 
. size, and yet according to the pilot's opinion 
were young. But finally they got through too 
with this work, although it was none of the 
easiest either. The skins alone were so heavy, 
that they could scarcely carry them up the ladder. 

But as in general, an unexpected affright has 
its benefits, so it was the case here. iBhr friends 
became more cautious to avoid any similifroccur- 
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rence. Thougli this oaased them mas^ bar4 
labors, and to pass many heavy hours,, yet they 
did not trouble themselves on account of this. 
They made all possible preparations foi? defence|< 
that they might not in this respect have to re* 
pxoach themselves. 

Masia, Bali how could the good v^m do. 
moire than they had done ? 

Father Something else was needed. The, 
tvench whichf was dug, around their fortress^ had 
been filled up by the drifted snow, and its: top 
was'COveBed with so firm' a crust of ice,, that it 
might have borne up a loaded wago% without ita 
skiking in. The bears could, therefore^ come t^ 
the hut without being prevented ; they wereriheu 
obliged, in order to protect their dwelling, to clear 
out the trench. . This was indeed hard work, and. 
the more severe on account of the piercing cdd;: 
but it was necessary, and when once they were^ 
convinced of this, any work became more easy. 

With their axes they fi]^t cut through the-crust^ 
of ice,, then they threw out all the sno^ on the 
inside Qjdge of the trench. And thus, after forty- 
eight hours' hard labor, they had formed a kind 
of wall, the firmness of which they considerably 
increased by pouring water over it This^* too, 
fi^oze into a smooth crust of ice, and thus the waU 
stood thfln as if made of polished steel. Now 
they mi^t hope to be safe from their beforedread- 
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ed gaestB. They often indeed made their appear- 
ance, but the '^eyr of the deep trench, with ite ' 
sides smooth as glass, and still more the high wall 
of ice with its rough slope, -frightened them away. 
Therefore, when the bears, growling and snuffling 
^ew near the hut, on the other side of the trench, 
our friends looked out at them quietly, and saw 
them go away, and seek in vain a way to get 
over it. 

GusTAVUS. I would haye given them another 
greeting I 

Father. Do you suppose that our friends 
were wanting in such civility ? Sometimes a ball 
from a gun struck one of the boldest of them, or 
a squib of sprinkling fire was thrown on his skin, 
and it caused many a hearty laugh when it made 
any one of them, thus welcomed, cut up his antics, 
or with his burnt nose seek a greater distance and 
leave his place to some other. Finally they all 
kept away, and our friends were relieved from 
their troublesome visits^ 

, Now the good men had also- the advantage of 
being able to stay a longer time in the open air. 
The air was indeed yet cold enough, but it no 
longer produced the sharpness and cuttitig feel- 
ing, and was not so painful to the eyes, and the 
skin was no more affected as before with ftxwt blis- 
ters. It was a great comfort when they could 
again, for the first time, spend an hour in the 
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open air, after they had lived a montli in a cav- 
ern. Though this was large and roomy, yet it 
was always a,cavern ; the air was heavy and un- 
healthy, notwithstanding they sought to remedy 
the evil by frequent flashing of loose gunpowder. 
Its inhabifents also felt, from a certain bodily las- 
situde, and from being more frequently affected 
with melancholy, that constant living in the cav- 
ern was very injurious to their health. . How 
happy they now fe!fr as they passed over on the 
walled entrance to th^ir fortress, mounted on a 
rock, and could breathe in new powers and new 
life in God^s pure air. 

Once on a time, our friends sat at their work 
in the cavern, when they were affrighted by a ter- • 
rific howl, which resounded fearfully through 
the valley. They had not heard anything like 
it for a long time ; it seemed as if all the bears 
and wolves in Spitzbergen had got together 
to destroy them. "Load the guns and get 
some squibs," cried the old pilot, not without 
some anxiety. "I aftn afraid the enemy are 
coming with great force against us." Gregory - 
and Ivan loaded the guns ; then they all three 
went to the hut, to look about first what arrange- 
ments were best to drive off the enemy. Grego- 
ry carefully opened the window, but, how aston- 
ished he was, when he saw not a single bear, but 
perceived that the horrible howling in the valley 
22 
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WM cftQfled by a frightftil storm, whicb dronre tbe 
tUok blaek cloudi^ swift as an arrow, 9CV08a the 
starless heayens, and blew the snow in great flakes 
mixed with rain in his face I This tempest be- 
came coBtinually more dreadful, howlingand roar- 
ing asit passed through the valley, so iii^t ^he wall 
of the hut shook, and the whole building seemed 
threatening to tumble down. With anxious 
amazement, Ivan and Gregory listened to the 
horrors of this frightful event in nature, which 
neither of them hadever k^own in such a degree^ 

The pilot remained more furm. He had before 
made frequent voyages into the northern region® 
of the earth, and knew that here the change from 
^inter to summer was conzkected with extraordi- 
nary occurrences. " God is almighty !" said hcj. 
devoutly, ^' his compassion will protect us; in this 
nproar of nature !" 

They returned back into the cavern, and the 
old pilot quieted his friends on this account^ as 
he proved to them how the day would now soon 
lireak, and the sun, of thft sight of which. they 
had been so long. deprived, would again become 
visible. " P^haps then the Almighty will bring 
to us a ship to save us," he added. " We will 
trust him. He knows best whatwe have to bear ' 
here!" 

This hope was not indeed so entirely rock*£ast 
in the heart of the brave man. Sometimes he 
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jfeXt more enlivened, and tranqnil, and sometimies 
too the la^ ray vanished. He knew that it was 
very seldom a ship lost herself in these northern 
latitudes ; and he also quieted his* younger 
firiends, yet, earnestly as he did so, he often did it 
6v«n without himsdf feeling the comfort which 
his lips. imparted. 

When, after raging for six* days, the storm 
ceased, Ivan and Gregory made use of the repose 
of nature to go out again to hunt ; an occupation 
which had so long been denied them, but which 
was most needful for their health, as also for the 
cheerfulness of their spirits. It was in the be- 
ginning of the month of March, wh^i one day 
they came back to the cavern, unusually joy^ 
fiil and cheerful in their appearance. '*Nbw?" 
aflioed the pilot. " What good and joyful thing 
have you to tell of?" " We have to-day again seen 
our God's splendid sun, for the fitst time," was 
tte: exulting answer. "Friends, that is a miis- 
take; To-day is the fourth of March, and in the . 
latitude in which, we are, the sun first makes its 
appearance on the ninth of March ; so that there 
jare yet wanting five days." "But, friend, we 
have certainly and truly seen the sun !" "And 
you have been mistaken, as I will soon prove to 
you." 

Max. Strange! The two maintained that 
they had seen the sun with their own eyes, and 
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the third contradicts them, and tells them it was 
impossible, what the others assured him was true 
and right J 

Mai^ia. One of them must have been wrong 
in the case. 

Father. But how, if. I should now tell you 
that both of the parties were right ? Ivan and 
Gregory had seen the sun, though it was some 
degrees below the horizon, and yet they might 
justly say, that they had seen the sun. The old 
pilot had reckoned, that the sun on this day must 
have been still deep below the circle of vision. 

Julia. And had misreckoned ? 

Father. No. He had reckoned correctly, 
nd so he could justly say, that the sun would 

\t rise in five days. 

Maria. Father, will you explain that more 
clearly to us? 

Father. You will soon see into it. 

He laid a piece of money in an empty basin. 
" Now look here, Maria : do you see this piece of 
money ?" 

Maria. Yes. 

Father. (Then he placed Maria some paces 
back.) Do you still see it now ? 

Maria. No. The edge of the basin hinders it 

Father. (PouringiOut a pitcher of clear wa- 
ter into the basin.) Do you now see the piece 
of money? 
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Mabia. Yes, perfectly wiell. It appears asif 
it was swimming on the top of the water. I see 
it plain enough. 

Father. And yet you are mistaken when 
you believe that you see the piece of money 
itself. You see only the picture of the money 
on the surface of the water, merely its image. 

Maria. Really, father! — Step forward the 
rest of you in my place, and say whether you do 
not see it as I do. 

They all did so. They indeed found that the 
piece of money continually lay in the place in 
which they could not see it on account of the 
edge of the basin — ^and — ^yet they saw it. It 
scarcely need be mentioned tl>at this appearance, 
of which • every one of you, my young reader^^^L 
can convince himself, much surprised them, anB^^^ 
seemed in the highest degree inexplicable. .^ 

Father. Is it ndt true, my children, you might 
maintain that you had seen the piece of money 
from the place on which you stood? 

GuisTAVUS. I cannot deny it. 

Father. And so must you generally think 
of that appearance. Ivan and Gregory saw the 
picture of. the sun, by means of the refraction of 
the rays of light in the vapors of the horizon, 
though the sun in reality could not yet be seen. 

Maria. But how was it in this particular 
ease? 

22* — 
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VAnmsR* Tliis. explwiBtioa wonN letwl w. 
ftr. B& satisfied foor the i»eseat with; the. es^pen*- 
ment, which you have just made. A similar ex- 
ample you ^see, when you hald a small straight 
tk^ in a glas^of water. As far as the stick i» 
under the water^ it will a|ypearin another diree^^ 
tion^ and you would maintaiiiL tibcut the stick k * 
bent, though it is really straight Try it mA a 
knitting-needle, Julia; here is a glass of waten 

Julia. Why, so it is: the needle appeaoesto^ 
bend in. 

Max Is it so then witii the sub at Spitabec^. 
gen when it has set ? 

Fatheb. Just so. The sun that has^ gone 
down, is really already some degrees behji^ th^ 
n and yet it always appears; to the inhabi- 
ts of t4ie Polar eountories^ ta be above ihef hoh 
rizon. In the region of which we* know that ou*^ 
friends were, thi& apparent light of the sun lasts 
every time for five days. 

Max. According to this recfcofiing,.- the teng* 
night would therefore be ten days shorter. This 
would, be an advantage fop the poor men in that 
desolate region. 

Father. Very truef; But to- prooeed. It is* 
evident that this would not likely escape the no*^ 
tioe of the old pilot who had voyaged so &f. It 
is possible that he hadf not' thought of this- ex- 
periment, and it is also possible that it had escaf 
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his memory. Biit he knew his two friends, and 
. as he knew that he might rely on their word, so he 
delayed the decision till the next morning. Then 
he himself went with them, across on to the rock 
which projected above the cavern — and here he 
, saw with his own eyes what he had before doubt- 
ed. The sun so long absent, rose. It gave him 
courage, as to an imfortunate man who had been 
half a year robbed of the use of his eyes, and 
wito now, after so long a period, and anxiously 
spent, for the first time e;gjoyed again his newly- 
acquired sight.^ With thankful tears he blessed 
Gfod, and with this pious prayer, new and strong' 
hopes of the further aid of divine Providence, 
and of being some time -rescued, arose from thi 
solitude in his' heart. It was to him as pl< 
as if he saw again an old friend, from whom 
had' long been separated. Histwoyoungerfrii 
shared with him in these pious joys. They were 
idso pious, good men, and hearts of this kind can 
ettjoy no delights, without think&ig' of him who 
bestows them. But now to return to our story. 
The sun at first indeed remained only a few hours 
above the horizon, but every day it lengthened 
its stay, and finally in the first half of April-, it 
no more went down below the horizon. It kept 
on its course above the circle of vision, without 
disappearing, in a circuit constantly increasing. 
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Mabia. And now the weather changed great- 
ly?- 

Fathbr. As you may readily imagine. — 
Every hour and every moment, everything be- 
came different In the beginnings in the first 
days of the actual sunshine it was still cold; but 
it was no longer that stiffening cold which took 
away the breath, and made it impossible for our 
Mends to go out ; it was an agreeable, beneficial 
fi^shaess, that pleasant coldness, which is invig- 
orating both to the body and spirits. It soon 
changed into a mild thawing air ;^ light fog arose 
and turned to a warm rain ; the snow gradually 
melted away, and soon the valleys shone with 
lew fresh green, and moss and other plants 
this otherwise desolate land, grew up as in a 
house, the higher the sun mounted. Only 
distant icebergs, the bases of which probably 
rested in the ocean, stood there immovable, 
and picturesquely beautiful was the sight of the 
variegated mixture formed by the duslgr black 
rocks, the silver-colored ice, the green ocean, and 
the blue heavens,, when our friends from the sum- 
mit of the rock, looked over this sublime pano- 
rama of the creation. 

Mabi A. It must have been a grand view I I 
should like to have seen it once at least 1 

Max. I know of a sight which would have 
been still dearer to our friends. If on the green 
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sea there had appeared at a distance, a ship 
which. was coming continually nearer; if they 
first saw the sail and masts, then -the ship itself; 
and if finally the Eussian double eagle had been 
seen on the yellow flag, and they had at last heard 
the huzzahs of the sailors. — Would it not, father ? 

Father. Certainly, they would rather have 
seen and heard all this; but the fiilfilment of 
this wish so longed for, was yet far oS. Gregory 
mentioned it, and his recollection somewhat re- 
pressed the joyful mood with which the magnifi- 
cent view had inspired our friends. But they 
were not on this account dispirited, as the good 
man generally never is, and can least be when 
the view of the grand and majestic in nature 
awakens anew in his heart confidence and fi: 
trust in God. Thus it' was with our Mends, 
now went about their work with so much 
more composure. 

Maria. And did they succeed in doing much ? 

Father. A great deal. Our brave friends 
knew not whether they were to remain on this 
island, or would be so happy as to see again their 
homes. The future was unknown to them; they 
only hoped. But these fair hopes, how easily 
might -they all be frustrated! Therefore, they 
acted very wisely, in conducting their arrange- 
ments as if the worst really awaited them, — as 
though they might and would never leave the 
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island. If they then most xeallj meet this hard 
lot, they would be collected, and prepared*be- 
forehand. It did not thus appear to them half 
so frightful as it would otherwise have done. 
But if they were to be favored by Provideiice 

* with a happier lot, their joy would be the greater 
the less they had counted on it They continued 
therefore, the more tranquil, and with the more 
diligence engaged in the labors which their situa- 
tion demanded. And in fact, the occupations 
which the household economy, the cooking, the 
bake-oven, hunting, fishing; and hundred other 
thix^ Tendered necessary, were so many that — 
MoTHSB. We shall find it hard to hear about 
them all this evening. To-morrow evening, we 

^phnll I hope go the quicker to the work. 
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As usual tli6 ohildren were busily employed 
the next day. They knew fipom their own ex- 
perience, that a cheerftd, joyous evening always 
follows from a well and useftilly spent day. 
They eolleoted in the leisure hours around the 
ijlove, and soon the talk turned on Spitzbergen 
and their friends staying here. 

GtJBTAVUS. I am very curious to know all 
%hat Ivan and the company were busy about 
libelee. What they began with ? 

Maria. That may be easily imagined. See, 
G-ustavus, it was now beautiful weather; and 
lihen a mast^ of a house is used to attend to the 
building and repair his dwelling. See now if 
our friends did not begin with this. 

GuSTAVtrs. Well, I do not know. What 
building was needed ? The cavern stood firm. 
Or do you imagine that they would do there as 
you do here? They would then have to white- 
"wash, pfiifkt, scour, wa& windows, and set out 
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the garden, as is the fuhion, alasl here, 86 that 
we can hardly find a comer to stay in. 

Max. NoW| Gostavus, though the cavern yet 
stood, yet certainly the efforts of the bears ren- 
dered many repairs of the hat necessary. 

GtVBTA^B. You are right, Max; I did not 
think of that This must indeed be first under- 
taken. But something else was also needftQ. 

Maria. What ? 

GusTAVUS. They must have done as did 
Bobinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 

Maria. How was that ? 

GusTAVUS. They had found in the cavern a 
fine supply of peas, beans, lentils, and barley, had 
they not? So I would have dug up a lai^e 
piece of ground, and guarded it by a thick fence ; 
I would have divided off the whole field into the 
usual beds, and sowed a part of all the stores. In 
the heat of the sun these would certainly have 
prospered well. 

Maria. To be sure. Especially th^ barley 
would have yielded a most rich harvest, would it 
not? 

GusTAVus. Most undoubtedly. See, Maria, 
these things might go on as they would, they 
would be safe. If they were once more obliged 
to take up with winter-quarters on Spitzbergen, 
they would have had a well-filled magazine. 

Maria. Especially of the newly gathered 
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barley. What a rich product this would give 1 
Almost as much as if th^y had sown their gun- 
powder. Bealljr, Gustavus, I should not have 
entrusted such great agricultural prospects to 
you I 

During the laughter at Ouptayus for planting 
barley, their fstther came in. Even he was 
obliged to smile when the other children made 
him acquainted with Gustavus's plan for con- 
ducting the husbandry. " Write down the newly 
gathered barley with the bill of fere," whispered 
Maria with a little yet here permitted pleasure 
at his expense, in the ear of her brother Gustayus. 
It was an innocent retort for the ridicule with 
which Gustavus had joked his sister on account 
of her bill of fare. Naturally, this joking was 
kept within bounds, and it instantly ceased as 
soon as their fether made arrangements to go on 
with his story. 

Fatheb. We left our friends yesterday — . 
• Julia. On the rock from which they had 
such a grand view, and busied with their plan 
of conducting household afBetirs. 

Max. And we have already talked of it, 
what would be the first and most needful of 
anything. 

Fathsr. This you shall at once learn. First 
our friends thought of their dwelling. 

Mahu. Now, Gustavus? Whowasjigbt? 

is 
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' Fathsh. They hid spent a half-year in the 
do0e tinhealthy cayern, and for almost twomonths 
in the tinparaDeled cold, they eoiild not leave this 
nibode, which must certainly be extremely injnri- 
ons to their health. Now it was their first care 
to air the cavern ; and to clean it; to firee every- 
thing the^ had, articles of clothing, linen, beds, 
tod provisions, from the heavy and mooldy 
ihnell, it wastiecessary that they should be brought 
out into the hot, shining and beneficial son. 
They therefore carried everything out on the 
opien place before the hut, which as you know 
WiBis protected by the trench. Even the casks 
of gunpowder, the flour, and the house utensils 
irere here included. Afterwards they opened all 
'the barrels, beat the bear's and reindeer's skins, 
the sacks of moss serving for beds, and put them 
ill the heat of the stm, whifeh was continually be- 
ooming more glowing. Then they went into the 
cavern, where a fire was made in many places to 
"thrive out the heavy thick air, for which purpose 
'they often Aashed gunpowder. At last they did 
the same in the hut itself, which age and the 
•weather made so ruinous, that almost a com- 
pletely new building was necessary. 

Finally, all three of them went to their place 
'&fr gettmg w6od, sought out the handsomest 
^and straightest trunks, and then laboriotlsly form- 
ed ihem into pillars, rafters, b^ms, aad other 
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necefisary timbers. Thus we see our fiiends at 
work as joiners and cabinet-makers, and so 
in the first eight times four-and-twenty hours, for 
as the sun did not go down they could not deter- 
mine the time according to the usual mode of 
days, the hut vr9ff made almost new. They also 
made. a new door^ some new benches and tables, 
and thus their summer-house was soon in a 
habitable condition. Most of this sort of work 
fell to the old pilot, who, while Gregory and 
Ivan got out the wood, or wait a-hunting or 
^hing, was thus busy at home. • 

Max So the j caught fishes too, now ? 

GusTAVXTS. Maria, one addition more to the 
bill of fere 1 

Maria. I know not yet how I could dress- 
fish right with barley I 

Fathbb. That the labors multiplied, that the 
building of the hut especially caused much exer* 
tion, you may see. 

GusTATua But, &ther, I would not have 
done the work. 

Father. And why not ? 

GnsTAYus. Ivan and his friends might hope 
to be tak^i off from the island, and why then th^ 
hard, useless work of building? T6 cultivate 
the field would be much more needfuL 

Fatskb. Whether you are in the right, and 
our friends ought to have acted according to 
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your views, you will Boon gee. I beliere they 
did well when they undertook the building that 
seems so useless to you. If they had the hope 
that they would be rescued from the island, yet 
it was not certainty. Hope might easily deceive, 
and it usually most deludes us when we reckon 
too strongly upon it That ship on which our 
friends had come hither, according to all proba- 
bility, was foundered, and of the crew none had 
got back to their country ; and hence there could 
be no news of the residence of our unfortunates. 
It was improbable that another ship would lose* 
itself in this region. Our friends therefore did 
right when they made preparations for a longer 
abode. Again: if the work had been ever so 
unnecessary, yet' it had this benefit, that they 
were kept busy, protected fix)m tedium, ^ and 
rendered more cheerftd, — ^for a man forgets his 
anxiety while at work. So too, there was a 
third reason which did honor to their hearts. 
How possible it was, that if they even should be 
delivered, some other unfortunates might be cast 
on this inhospitable island! How happy our 
friends had been, how well had they got along, 
when they found'a sheltering hut, a cavern pro- 
vided with stores ! And it would be as good for 
others too, after them. They wished to deserve 
the thanks of the unfortunate. Would you have 
done otherwise, Gustavus ? * 
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Gtotavus. No. I would also have deserved 
their thanks. But I .would also have done as 
Bobinson Crusoe and Fiiday. I would have dug 
the ground, sowed and planted seeds. 

Father. That our friends thought of this, 
active men as they were, you may regard as 
certain. But why they did not carry it into ex- 
ecution, you may soon clearly perceive. It was 
inconceivable to them, that notwithstanding the 
glowing sunshine, the soil always remained cold, 
never became dry, and yielded nothing but 
spoon-wort and some low stinted shrubs, as 
according to the degree of temperature, they . 
might have expected to see many kinds of plants 
and even useful firuits. The v&Ueys too, in which 
the sun sent down its glowing rays, and which 
were protected by the surrounding rocks from the 
firesh sea breeze, remained moist and their soil cold. 

The cause of this remarkable phenomenon was 
inexplicable to our friends, even to the expe- 
rienced pilot They indeed made an attempt in 
the valley in which the hut stood ; for in the 
side most exposed to the sun, they dug up a 
piece of land, find laid out several beds, sowing 
some of them with peas, and others with beans; 
but the first came up very scantily and soon died, 
while the latter scarcely appeared at all; and 
after a long time they found them rotted in the 
ground. 
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0I78TAVUS. That was indeed no good pro^)ect 
for gardening I 

Julia {aside to Ghisknms). They ought to 
have made one trial with barley. . 

Fathbr. Once Gregory went out with Ivan, 
to catch fish, of which there were very many, 
among them some peculiarly fine and well-tasted 
kinds* They chose the region bordering on 
tide basin, where lay their store of wood, and 
their fishing was very successfiil. The weather 
was beautiful. The two £riends went further 
than they would otherwise have probably gone, 
and came to a £Eir projecting height, which in this 
rei^pect was different finxn others, that it did not 
appear to arise out of the rock, but fipom the 
earth. Besides, it was overgrown with moss and 
scanty grass, but what struck them much* it was 
marshy and wet. Some shrubs of a low kind 
which bore little black berries, attracted the no- 
tice of the two friends. They went yet farther, 
and finally came to a place where a part of the 
hill was caved in. They went down on the other 
side and saw, to their great astonishment, that 
the inside of the whole mountain consisted of 
pure ice. 

Max. Of ice? 

Father Yes, of ice. Think of a rook, whichi 
instead of stone, consists of clear, pure ice. 

The wall of this ice, clear as crystal, rose above 
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9ixty yards perpendicular in height^ xui4 oii it lay 
a thin crust of loamy earth, covered with moss* 
The place caved in lay exactly so, that the sun 
dume on the vast mirror, and thus produced a 
most beautiful sight By the warmth the ice 
became melted, and ran in countless little streams 
of water into the basin. Filled with ama^ment, 
the two friends remained standing some minutes 
to enjoy this dazzling sight, this beautiful mix- 
ture of colors blending together; and while they 
thought further of the appearance, they at last 
Ibund in it the cause of the cold, and perpetually 
moist soil of the island. 

Julia* I do not see any connection with it. 

Fathbb. The island, at least the part where 
they now were, consisted, where there were no 
rocksy of ice, which was as old as the world itself 
On this ice, firmly fixed by rocks, and! between 
them was a thin layer of earthy which was formed 
from decayed plants and drifted wood, .destroyed 
by the weather. 

Max Was the soil everywhere so ? 

Fathbb. At least in the region where pur 
friends lived. Ivan and Gregory imparted their 
discovery to* the old pilot.* They tried an exper- 
iment in the valley, which was so warm with 
pits, and hardly had they dug in a few yards 
deep, than they came to a firm crust of ice. In 
the trench which surrounded the hut, there were 
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liaidl J a few inches of earth, the rest was solid ice. 
This discovery made the good pilot very anxious 
and -flonowfiiL He had counted on certainly in- 
creasing, by industry, in the cultivation of many 
plants for their supply, and now he saw this hope 
utterly disappointed. Their stores had conside- 
rably fallen off during the winter, and they must 
be replaced ; but whence ? From the productions 
of the land they could expect nothing but spoon- 
wort and some other meagre planta There re- 
mained, therefore, to our friends nothing but 
hunting and fishing. For the summer this was 
a tolerable prospect. But how would it be in the 
winter? How when the supplies of the magazine 
should be consumed? Whence were they to be 
again filled? 

G0STAYUS. But was it unquestionably cer- 
tain that they would be obliged to continue on 
the island? 

Fatheb. I might, too, ask on the other hand, 
was their deliverance so certain that they ought 
to Uy aside all provisions for the winter ? 

GusTAVUS. No indeed, sir. 

Fathsb. Our friends would, therefore,' have 
been very much to blame if they had yielded 
themselves up to a hope that was always uncer- 
tain. It was &r wiser to fear the worst, to look 
forward to the worst as certain, and then to make 
all their arrangements to render it as little pain- 
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ftd as possible. In the first place, they erected 
on the highest cliff of the rocks, a lofty tree, as a 
signal for any ship that might be passing, that 
men were living here who needed the help of 
others. As soon as a ship notices such a signal, 
a boat is put out, and sails to the region in order 
to ascertain the cause of this evident token of ne- 
cessity. The tree which our friends erected, was 
' of such a height that it could be seen in the &r 
distance, and on the top of it they fastened some 
reindeer's and bear's skins. Still more. Not fiur 
from the tree they gathered together a large heap 
of wood, which could be set on a blaze in a few 
minutes. Smoke and vapor can be seen at a 
great distance, and our friends might reasonably 
hope that this blazing pile would not escape the 
view of any ship, which, though miles distant, 
should sail past the island. Every hour the old 
pilot mounted the cliff, from whence he had an 
iminterrupted >iew of the ocean, and with each 
hour his longing, his hope of seeing a ship to de- 
liver them, increased. But often as he mounted 
the rock, no sail showed itself to his searching 
look. 

GusTAVus. Then I would not have gone up 
again, and so spared myself the troublesome way. 

Father. And you would have done very 
wrong. One must honestly perform his duty, 
though he may not reap any special benefit from it. 
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ICabia. Bendes, 4t might be exactly that hoar 
of the ship's passing, when the pilot was not at 
his post 

Father. Very possibl j it might be so. He 
wo^d then have nuide himself the bitterest re- 
proaches. 

It was now the hot days of June. The sun, 
which had not gone down for months, now 
mounted continually higher and higher, and had 
almost reached the highest point, without any ship 
to deliver them having made its appearance. It 
was now the twenty-first day of June, the longest 
day in the year, and the anxious doubts of our 
friends had risen to the highest pitch. For, fix>m 
this time, the sun would descend lower again; 
it approached its complete disappearance, and 
when it began to sink so much deeper no ship 
would venture into this region. All vessels, 
which went a*whaling — ^and these generally the 
only ones which came hither — rafter the longest 
day has passed, return back home, because later 
navigation in this region, which lies so fax north, 
is joined with the greatest hazards. It is only 
extremely rarely that a venturous ship dares to 
remain there longer. 

The old pilot — ^and you know how calm and 
courageous he had usually been — ^became more 
anxious and sorrowfiil, with every fruitless visit 
to the cliff. The thought of his wife and ohil- 
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dren, who knew not of his &te, disquieted l)m^ 
He thought keenly of the grief of those whoi^gt 
he had left behind, whom he could not.conii 
fort and relieve, and to whom he was as it wer^ 
dead. Sorrowful and downcast, he came back 
once more fix>m his post to his friends. " You 
see," said he, " how vain are our hopes of deliv- 
erance. The sea on the south side is open^ but 
soon it will be closed with ice, and then no de« 
literance will be possible. A miracle must save 
us, else we shall be forced to spend anothear win- 
ter, and possibly our whole life-time between these 
barren diffiu Our lot is frightfiil I" Ivan an€l 
Gregory too were deeply cast down and discpur- 
aged. They were young men, who wished to 
make their entrance on the theatre of theworld| 
and who had so much to expect from the fiituia 
They had sketched for themselves the finest plans^, 
thought of themselves as already in high places 
of distinction, respected and honoured in their 
country, acting effectively for the glory of the 
realm, and — now all these smiling dreams had 
vanished — ^their beautiftil pictures of the future 
had been dissipated. They saw themselves shut 
up like prisoners, and nowhere was there to be 
seen a prospect of deliverance. Feelings of this 
kind might rob the most composed heart of peace. 
But man raises himself again, as soon as he 
will be serious. Even in the most frightful situ- 
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ation of hifl life tHere remain means to tranquil* 
lisehim. Here with our firiends neoessitj effected 
i^ — ^the unavoidable thought, "It is not and 
cannot be otherwise." They saw tiiat thej were 
driven to it^ and so they formed ibe courageous 
determination to do everything which lay in their 
power, to render their abode on this desolate 
island as toleraBle as possible. They pledged 
themselves to each other for a new, firm and un- 
broken friendship, and vowed to bear truly and 
honestly together what God has appointed to 
them. "No one has any reproach to make to 
himself" said the pilot. "Our business led us 
hither, and God forsakes no one who does his 
duty." 

In this firm .pious belief, they felt themselves 
strengthened. Calmly they went to their work, 
wrought as joiners, as blacksmiths, and like bees 
gathered for themselves stores for the winter be- 
fore them, and forgot not also to go every hour 
to their watch-post, to discover any ship that 
might be in sight 

Once when all their labors which they had un- 
dertaken were finished, " I have now no inclination 
to begin anything anew," said the old pilot, " and 
yet I cannot sit wholly idle ; else I should become 
sad. What if we should take a short journey 
this fine weather? We yet know very little of 
our country here." Ivan and Gregory were well 
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satisfied with the proposition. They could not 
propose any definite object for their journey ; for 
they could scarcely hope that they would discover 
a better and more convenient spot, or a finer re- 
gion for a dwelling; they merely wished to be- 
come acquainted with the country, in order in 
this way to drive off their anxious feelings. 

Armed and furnished with provisions, they 
went along on the eastern side of the island be- 
tween the rocks and steep cliffs, observing every- 
thing, and talking about everything that appeared 
remarkable. They had gone on thus some miles 
on the desolate strand, when they came to a little 
valley surrounded by low rocks. It ran deep 
into the inclosure of the rocks ; a small brook, 
the banks of which were beset with low shrubs, 
rippled through it ; a beautiful meadow spread 
out on both sides, and many water-fowls flew 
about screaming on its smiling banks. 

Our friends stood delighted. At the sight of 
this hospitable region, and the earth covered with 
firesh green, they thought themselves transported 
into another part of the world, and several plants 
which they saw here brought them to the con- 
clusion, that they had here found a better soil on 
which they could produce many things for their 
subsistenc-e. 

Mabia. If they but had their hut and their 
cavern here I 

24 
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Fathsb. The same thought occurred to Gr^- 
ory. " I will examine this region more closely," 
said he. " If. I find a safe cayem, then we will at 
once take up our quarters here. And if not, yet 
we will at least spend the summer here." 

The old pilot, too, agreed to the proposal. One 
thing only was not so pleasant to him, that fix>m 
this region and these low rocks, they could not 
look over the sea, fix>m whence only could they 
expect deliverance. 

As Gr^ory and Ivan then wished to go f ur7 
ther into the valley — ^the pilot, having become 
wearied, sat dowii, — ^when all at once they heard 
a loud cry, to which followed the report of a gun, 
and at the same moment, they saw a reindeer, 
with the swiftness of an arrow, come bounding 
over the low rocks.* The hunted beast looked 
around in distress, and then dashed straight to- 
wards our friends, as it seemed, to seek their 
protection. Amazed they now looked at it closer ; 
it was one of their own reindeer that they had 
tamed, and which had followed them without 
their knowing it. 

Maria. But that report of the gun, father, 
what was it ? 

Father. Our friends, too, observed it They 
looked all around : who can describe their amaze- 
ment, their joyous surprise, when they saw some 

* See frontispiece. 
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English sailors in their blae jackets come over the 
' rocks in pursuit of the reindeer thej had been 
chasing. 

Hardly knowing whether it was a delusive 
dream, or whether what they saw was reality, 
they stood trembling, and almost annihilated by 
the unexpected appearance; for sudden over- 
whelming joy has the same effect which a violent 
fijght has; a man at the first moment cannot 
collect himself and think clearly. The hour^ of 
their rescue was come, all their anxieties, all 
their fears were dispelled. This idea had sijch 
an effect on them, that they could not utter a 
single word. Tears only, tears of heartfelt joy, 
and thankfulness only could express what their 
souls felt in this happy moment But their sur- 
prise was to be yet greater. Imagine what the 
good men must have felt when one of the strangers - 
descended from the rock, who called on them^ 
yet speechless for joy, by name, and asked them 
whether they were the unfortunate men, who a 
year before were left behind by the captain of 
an English ship on the island of Spitzbergen. 

Maria. It is inconceivable 1 How could th 
stranger have known this ? 

Eathbb. In the most natural way in the 
world. As soon as our friends had replied yes, 
the stranger sprang towards them with a loud 
cry of joy, — ^and how can I describe to you what 
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the three happy men felt when the captain of 
the English ship stood before them and pressed 
them in his arms I 

Max But fiither, I think you have forgotten 
that the ship was swallowed up in the ice. 

Fatheb. This our unfortunates only had sup* 
posed to be the case ; they could not know, that 
the compassion of God had saved their friends in 
so remarkable manner from an almost certain 
death. But of this preservation we will speak 
more by and by. 

ALlbia. It must have been then joyful news, 
and question on question ? 

Fatheb. As you can easily imagine ! " And 
now friends," said the captain, "come to iny 
ship, she lies here behind the rocks I" In com- 
pany with the other sailors, the three rescued inen 
betook themselves to the ship, at the sight of which 
the warm tears of joy gushed forth anew. The 
thought of all that they had experienced since 
the last time they were on a ship, was too much 
for their hearts. It was indeed only a year — 
but it embraced the most remarkable events of 
their lives. 

»Now they went to the table, the rare well- 
tasting food, and excellent wines refreshed pur 
friends ; a gratification of which they had been 
so long deprived. I leave you to imagine what 
they felt at this repast in the circle of their 
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friends ; that can he only feel who like them has 
been preserved as if by a miracle from certain 
death, and whose despair has been suddenly 
changed into joy. The captain, too, was heartily 
gratified to have found again so happily and so 
soon, his friends whom he h^ believed 4o be 
lojit. 

Max Had he made this voyage on account 
of our three friends ? 

Father. Not precisely, although their fate 
was an additional motive to this voyage. The 
captain was well known in the English marine 
service as a bold, skilful and experienced sea 
officer, and as, just at this time, the Parliament 
had decided on sending out several ships on dis- 
covery to the North Pole, so he with many others 
was put in requisition to take part in the expe- 
dition. The hope of making new and remarka- 
ble discoveries, and probably at the same time 
of being celebrated among &,mous navigators, 
made this call on him welcome to him in the 
highest degree, and the more so, as he at once 
thought of our three friends, who had, in fact, sac- 
rificed themselves in his service. He there- 
fore determined to take the course of Spitzber- 
gen, and if he could not save them, yet he 
would do all on his part to relieve himself fix)m 
every reproach. No danger or hardship should 
be too much for him, to fulfil his duty of a 
24* 
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gntefal friend. A fine new shipi an exeeUent 
aailer, was ihtnisfeed to his command. He left 
England and sailed between Norway and Iceland, 
along the eastern coast of Greenland, and fitvored 
by wind and weather, went onward till he was 
in the same latitude as Spitzbergen. 

Max. And then the fields of ice hindered Ivis 
passage, did they t not? 

Father. No. The weather, this summer, was 
so fibvorablei that the captain nowhere met with 
fields of ice which might have interrupted his 
voyage. The small ones which he fell in with, 
were of that kind which could be easily avoided 
by skilful steering of the ship. 
* Now he sailed along past Spitzbeigen. He 
indeed landed on the other and opposite side 
from that on which he supposed his friends to 
be» who, as you know, had gone ashore on the 
eastern coast of this island. But it was partly 
because it was his firm purpose to do all in hk 
power to find his friends, and partly because 
divine Providence, as is so often the case, knew 
how to use two apparently trifling circumstances 
that a greater object, the deliverance of three 
brave men, in a short time — ^hardly two hours — 
was accomplished. 

Julia. Two trifling circumstances? 

Father. Yes, two circumstances on which 
nothing, scarcely anything at least, appeared to 
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depend, and yet they were most important. Look 
oh: this' map. — ^Here in this region north-west 
from the South Cape, the Captain landed in a 
beautiful bay. Accident, — ^as men call it, but 
really God's Providence, caused that our friends 
had not taken away the bridge oyer the trench. 
The space inclosed within the trench, was too 
confined for the tame reindeer, which our friends 
always kept there — and he sought the open 
ground, and followed his masters^ who as you. 
know had made an excuroLon of some miles. 
But soon the animal, that would else have been 
of their company, lost the track : he leaped about 
frolicsome and happy, cropping the plants some- 
times here, and sometimes tiiere, and thus he 
came into the region, in which the Englishman 
bad landed. This was a new sight to him. Fresh 
meat was too welcome a thin§ to him not imme* 
diately toset out in chase of the animal ; he cried 
out, and shot, but the reindeer rendered more shy, 
was too quick for him, and bounded over the low 
rocks, followed by some sailors with whom wiaa 
the Captain himsel£ 

The second circumstance was, that our friends 
should have undertaken this little excursion pre- 
cisely on this day, and in this very part of 
the island. Had they remained in their cave, - 
who knows whether th/9 Captain would have 
come to this place? Who knows whether he 
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might not have taken a wholly different dizecticm, 
which would have removed him farther and fur- 
ther from our Mend? And what surety wad 
there that he would have noticed the signal oiD 
the rock? 

Our Mends at the table now related the histo- 
ry of the remarkable winter through which they 
had lived, and described their abode, their whole 
situation and the domestic anangemeats so mr 
nutely, tbat the whole ship's company listened 
with the greatest attention, and all were curious 
to see the cavern and hut After dinner, Ivan 
and Gregory went thither on foot with the Cap- 
tain; but the old pilot remained on the ship, 
weighed anchor, and brought the ship round the 
South Gape to that bay, which was not tax firom 
the dwelling of our Mends. This he did so safely 
and quickly, that l&e Captain with his compan- 
ions did not reach the hut sooner than the crew 
of the ship. The whole company were conduct- 
ed around through the cavern ; for eve^ one was 
eager to see the residence in which the three 
Mends had lived nearly a whole year. All the 
stores were looked at, and the Captain also or- 
dered them to be increased with some necessary 
supplies, especially with tools of all kinds. 
» Julia. That was very useless. Ivan and hia 
Mends did not wish to remain on the island. 

Fatheb. It was not done for them, but for 
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the sake of others. The hamane Captain thought 
of the possible case, that other seamen might be 
wrecked here and come hither in great straits, 
and be obliged to spend the winter in this soli- 
tary spot ; to lighten the sad condition of such 
unfortunates, he caused many indispensable arti- 
cles to be brought hither. The pilot also had to 
prepare an accurate description of the cavern, 
a list of all the stores, and an extended guide 
how a person inight supply himself in the winter 
with many articles of food. This paper the Cap- 
tain caused to be translated into English and 
Butch, and placed it in a well-preserved little 
chest, on the table in the cavern. 

Mabia. Did our friends remain long on Spits- 
bergen? 

Fatheb. No. What should they stay longer 
for? Besides, the time was dear and valuable to 
the brave English captain. He was obliged to 
profit by it as thoroughly as possible. 

After some hours all were in readiness for 
their departure. Our Mends took nothing with 
them but their clothing, and the dress they had 
made of the bear-skins. It was to be kept as a 
perpetual memorial., Besides they put into the 
Captain's hands the money which the Hollander 
had left. He promised to use all his endeavor» 
to find out the relations of the unfortunate man, 
and he assuredly kept his word. The old pilot 
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took witb him the Bible and the hymn-book; 
both of them were precious' to him« But before 
they left the island he went once more alone, in 
order with warm tears of joy, to render thanks 
to divine Providence for the goodness which he 
enjoyed on this desolate island, for every assist- 
ance in many dangers, and for final deliverance. 
Ivan and Gregory were moved to tears. Every- 
thing which they saw, became more important 
in the moment of separation, for they all remem- 
bered vividly what they had gone through. Every 
place, every article, made a much stronger im- . 
j»res8ion on their hearts. They stood there silent 
and solemn, when the sound of the firing of the 
cannon rolled through the rocks; the signal to 
call them on board. Now they cast a look on 
everything, and the tears gushed firom their eyes 
as they silently bid &rew)Bll to a place which had 
been so full of events to them. Long they stood 
on the quarter-deck of the ship, and looked back 
to the island, the lower part of which soon dis- 
appeared &om their eyes. The rocks continually 
sunk lower and lower, and only the highest cliffe 
stood up as mere pmnts from out of the bound- 
less ocean. Finally they too sank, and disap- 
peared in the sea. 

* The Englishman now steered his ship in a 
wholly different direction. He had before deter- 
mined to sail into BaflBn's Bay, between Greenland 
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and ITortli America, and wonld therefore be 
obliged, in order to reach it, to take a southern 
course, so as to sail around Cape Farewdl, lying 
on the south side of Greenland. 

GirsTAVtJS. That would remove our friends 
still farther from their native land ! 

Father. Providence disposed everything fe- 
yorably for them. Between Norway and Iceland, 
the voyagers observed a ship, and when they came 
up with it, they found that it was a Russian ship 
bound around Norway to Archangel. The joy 
which the three rescued men felt on learning this, 
was further increased by the circumstance, that 
the Captain was a near relative of Ivan's. Our 
friends at once determined to avail themselves 
of this fine opportunity to return to their country. 
The parting with the brave Captain of the En- 
glish ship, was aflfecting. With tears of gratitude, 
they bade him fisirewell ; th^ felt mutually how 
valuable the friendship of one was to the others. 

From the Bussian captain, Ivan learned the 
report had spread in his native city, that the 
English ship had foundered, and all on board 
perished. He heard that his father most deeply 
felt the loss of his only son, and this news made 
him the more earnestly desire to reach Archangel 
as soon as possible. His eager wish was soon' 
accomplished : a fikVoraWe wind drove the ship 
fi>tward quick as an anow, and in four weeks 
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the happy men saw the towers of their native 
city. How did their hearts throb at this sight I 
How they felt rejoiced and pained by tarns as 
the ship ran into the harbor. It was as though 
they had but ^yesterday left this their native 
shore, so natural did everything appear to them. 
Scarcely had they reached the wharf, than Ivan and 
Gregory left the ship to hasten to the embrace of 
their father, who had for a long time bewailed 
them as dead. But how can I describe this meet- 
ing ; — with what words can I express the feelings 
of that affectionate fkther, when he held in his 
arms his son whom he supposed dead ; — ^with what 
words portray to you how Ivan land Gregory felt 
when they beheld once again their beloved &ther 1 
Neither of them could utter a word ; all their feel- 
ings seemed to lose themselves in tears of pious, 
grateful joy. It was like the return of the prodi- 
gal, and the father might truly have adopted the 
language : '' This my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost but now is found."- 

Hours passed before Ivan and Gregory were 
in a situation to relate their history. .It was 
soon spread abroad, for there were not wanting 
friends in so respected a &mily, who sympathized 
deeply in the fates of Ivan and Gregory. 

But still greater was the joy of the good old 
pilot when he once more saw his wife and his 
three children : still greater surely, was their joy 
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when they saw in the stranger entering their 
dwelling, the husband, the father and supporter 
of the family. The sympathy felt in the fortune 
of this honest-souled man was universal ; every 
one was thankful to Providence, as though this 
happiness had been their own. 

This history is another decisive proo^ with 
what paternal love Providence takes care of those 
who leave themselves to His aid, and in this con- 
fidence honestly fulfil their duty. 

GusTAVUS. I am heartily glad that our fiiends 
have come off so well at last. 

Maria. And so am I. Especially when I 
think that they might have ended their lives on 
the island, like the poor Hollander I 

Max. And if this had been the case, what 
could they have done? 

GusTAVUS. Yes, indeed ! But it was well for 
them that the brave Englishman saved them. 

Julia. But, father, you must tell us how he 
was saved, when he was wrecked, after they had 
gone on the ice to the island, and in that great 
storm. 

Father. I will do so. But on further though 
we will wait till to-morrow. The story would 
be too long for this evening. 

Julia. Well, good night. To-morrow eve- 
ning, dear fether. 

25 



The story of the English captain was too closely 
interwoven with the fate of the three firiends, for 
the children not to look forward most eagerly 
for the acco'unt of his unexpected preservation. 
They had become very greatly interested in him 
because he was so zealous and active in trying 
to find out with certainty the fete of the three 
brave men, who had been so unfortunate in his 
service, that he spared no pains to save them, 
and was signally favored by Providence in this 
attempt. ' They waited with longing for the 
evening on which they were to hear more about 
him, and hardly had their father taken his usual 
place, than the children crowded around him, 
and reminding him of his promise, begged liim 
to go on with the account. 

Father. Now then, listen, children 1 But 
we must go back a year in our story. You may 
remember, where we then left the brave Englidi 
captain, the last time we saw him. 
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GusTAVUS. O yes I On tte wreck, shut in 
by the ice. 

Max. How out three friends had been sent 
to land, and gave the signal with rockets, which 
the captain answered. 

Father. Very well. And now to proceed. 
The captain had noticed the signal agreed on and 
answered it "A good sign," said he. ''Our 
messengers have not only discovered land, but 
have also found a shelter, which will protect us 
from the weather. Thank God I Now we will 
do what we can to get to them." He immediately 
commanded the whole wreck to be cleared out, 
and to take everything that might be useful or 
appeared worth carrying to the land. The way 
thither was a large smooth field of ice ; he there- 
fore directed the two ship carpenters to make a 
sleigh or sled of the broken mast, while the 
sailors began to carry up the casks and stores 
^which were in the hold, on the deck. In the 
meantime the captain went into the cabin to 
arrange and pack up his papers. 

Then the pilot's assistant came to him with an 
anxiQus countenance. " Well now, what news ?' 
asked' the captain. "I advise you to hurry 
your departure as soon as possible, if you wish 
to be successful." " Why so ?" " The weather 
is changing; there is a storm brewing at the 
north-west, a moist air with thick falling snow." 
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The captain himself ran up on the deck, and 
found that it was even so. He. was about to 
give command to hurry the journey, and to spur 
them on, when to his great horror, he observed 
that the vast field of ice in which the wreck was 
inclosed, was in motion, and was driven off to 
the south-east, and so continually further from 
the island. 

Max. And his ship ? 

Father. Of course with it, as she was wedged 
fast in the ice. The brave captain was almost 
unnerved by affright, for every possibility of 
reaching land was now vanished. 

Makia. What then did the poor men now do ? 

Father. They could do nothing else than 
try to keep up their spirits. " Boys !" said the 
captain, " it is impossible to reach land ; we can- 
not and ought not to leave the wreck. We are 
in the hands of Almighty God, and must follow 
whither the ice drives us. All hope of deliver- 
ance is not yet lost." 

Julia. A frightful comfort that ! 

Father. But it was the only one which- re- 
mained to them. The captain examined to see 
whether the wreck was yet firm enough in its 
sides, to be able to withstand, in a measure, its 
pressure, in case the ice should he dissolved ; a 
hope which was almost as good as none. 

Julia, Why? 
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Father. The pressure of a cake of ice, miles 
in extent, and several yards thick, is too power- 
ful not to dash in pieces any ship that it might 
strike against. The captain himself gave up his 
life for lost, but he carefully disguised the dan 
ger from his crew, because he wished to keep 
them the more courageous and active than they 
would have been, if they wholly despaired of 
being saved. With a calm visage he exhorted 
them to do their duty, to watch everything close- 
ly, and not to let go the hope of being yet pre- 
served. 

He himself went down into the cabin, and 
wrote to his relatives. In the letter he mention- 
ed the whole ship's company, and our friends too, 
by name, told of their sorrowful fate to which 
they were exposed, copied the account also in the 
Bussian language, and marked out the latitude in 
which his ship met the misfortune. 

Julia. That was very well, father; but how 
then was this letter to reach his friends ? Who 
was to take care of it? 

Father. Yes, that had to be thought of. I 
see that it would have been a great difficulty with 
you, and I must, therefore, remind you of the 
history of a femous navigator. 

Max. I know, you certainly mean Columbus, 
who, in a terrible storm, made a description of 
his discoveries and put the letter — ^ 
25** 
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Julia. Into a barrel, and liaving fastened it 
up, threw it into the sea. 

Fathbb. True. The captain did the same. 
He placed the well-drawn account in a little cask 
covered over with pitch, and set it on the ice. 
The custom prevails on the sea-coasts to have 
any such casks or bottles driven on shore, taken 
up, handed to the nearest magistrate or authority. 
They are then opened by him, and the letters 
sent on their way by the post to the proper office. 

Mabia.* Such a special joiu-ney by the post 
must often give unnecessary sorrow and many 
needless afi^ghts. 

Patker. That may be, and the result wOl 
teach you that ,this was thie case here. But it was 
the only way to give information to his friends. 
The weather continued stormy and rough, and 
indeed it grew more and more so, though the 
cold, which had before been so severe, had be- 
come milder. 

Makia. That was a great blessing. 

Fatheb. On the contrary, the warmer the 
air grew, the more the cake of ice broke to pieces. 
The wreck was thus the more exposed to danger 
to be dashed in pieces, as it had no mast, no rud- 
der to steer it between the single cakes. Suppos- 
ing, too, they should gain the free and open sea, 
what was to become of them there in a helpless, i 
unmanageable wreck? It was, therefore, no im- 
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provement in the condition of these unfortunates 
that the weather was milder ; unless we regard it 
a benefit that their sufferings would the sooner end. 

The immense cake of ice was driven on contin- 
ually further, urging the foaming waves before 
it, and followed by the roaring billows. When 
the masses of falling snow diminished, and the 
air became somewhat clearer, they coujd scarcely 
perceive the mountain waves, so long and broad 
was the field of ice, which inclosed these unfortu- 
nates. Three days, and as many nights, they 
were thus driven forward. 

Julia. That was the time in which our firiends 
could no more perceive the wreck, and looked 
out on the open sea? 

Father. This was after the first night. Prob- 
ably the wreck was then not far from Spitzber- 
gen. Only the high mounting waves would have 
prevented their being able to see the low wreck, 
fastened in the ice, and our three friends could 
not believe anything more certain, than that the 
wreck had gone down with the unfortunate men 
in it. 

For three days then were the poor men so 
driven onward, when the air became clearer, the 
weather more calm, the cold more severe, the 
wild foaming waves subsided, and the field of ice 
stood fest as a rock. 

Julia. Thank God 1 
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Max I am not so certain that this sticking 
fkst like a rock of the cake of ice was fortunate ? 
What do you think, fiither ? 

Father. This circumstance increased the 
wretchedness of the poor men. Suppose it should 
become so &stened, that it remained utterly im- 
movable — 

Max. Could that be the case ? 

Father. Very easily. We find in those seas, 
ice that is many hundreds of yards thick. If the 
current of waters drives such a cake on a shallow, 
or a sand-bank lying hid under the water, it 
would stick fast, and the wreck would remain un- 
injured. But what now would become of the un- 
fortunate men ? They could not leave the cake 
of ice which formed, as it were, a desolate island 
far away from any inhabited regions. Suppose, 
too, that the poor men had a good boat on the 
wreck, and had carried it to the edge of the ice 
field and got into it, whither should they direct 
themselves ? How could they hold out with the 
few means of subsistence they could take with 
them ? How withstand the dreadful cold in an 
open boat ? What land should they make for ? 
How should they reach it ? 

Max. Questions indeed most weighty, and un- 
answerable for what I can see I 

Father. In every case, whether they should 
now remain in the wreck, or venture on the dan- 
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gerous attempt to leave it, certain death must be 
their lot ; the only difference probably was that 
their distress and tortures might be shorter in 
one way than in some other. 

Maria. A horrible situation I We pitied our 
three jfriends on Spitzbergen, and did not know 
that they were to be envied in comparison with 
the ship's crew. 

Father. One proof more, that there are al- 
ways more unfortunate persons than those, whom 
we regard as such. 

GuSTAVUS. Now, &ther, how did the poor 
men get along ? 

Father. That the thirty men of which the 
ship's company consisted, felt themselves in the 
highest degree unhappy, and the more clearly 
they perceived their firightful situation, must have 
despaired of their being saved, you may easily 
imagine. In the prospect of certain death, where 
every mode of deliverance seemed impossible, 
even the most courageous lost their courage, and 
so it was no wonder that for the first hour or 
two at least, all the men gave themselves up to 
mute despair. 

Maria. I really do not know what these poor 
men could have, to give them any comfort. 

Father. And yet in a very few hours they 
were more tranquil and composed, than could 
have been expected. The thought — ^as in the case 
of our three friends — " It is so now and cannot be 
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otherwise," rendered them more calm, and cour- 
i^ous ; from this state of feeling hope revived, 
that perhaps deliverance might be possible, and 
this hope strengthened them in the determination 
to do everything that could assist in saving them- 
selves, 

Max« That was right, father, was it not: but 
what couid they do? 

Father. Little indeed : but still something. 
The brave captain called the whole crew together, 
" We are thirty of us I" said he. " We have a good 
firm boat. My advice is that we launch her 'and 
take with us what we can, and try to reach the 
island, on which our Bussian friends are. Are 
you willing?" 

GusTAVUS. That was the best course I Cer- 
tainly none of them could think otherwise. 

Father. Do you think so? You will hear, 
however, that some of the most experienced sai- 
lors objected to the proposed dangerous under- 
taking. They represented to the captain, that 
they did not know how far the storm might have 
driven the ice with the wreck, in three days and 
nights, and how distant the island might be. 
Again, in the course which had been so often 
changed of the storm, they could not determine 
the region in which that island lay; and they 
therefore did not accurately know where they 
were to look for it. And in the third place, they 
did not know whether they might not strike 
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against some fast iceberg ; and if this should not 
be the case, ^et they would always be exposed 
to the greatest danger, between the floating ice 
especially, in case a storm should arise. Besides 
in days which lasted only a few hours, they could 
undertake no distant voyage; and how should 
they protect themselves against the cold, in an 
open boat, and during the long nights. 

GusTAVus. These were indeed strong ob- 
jections. 

Father. The captain yielded. Though he 
was really convinced that little hope existed of 
their deliverance if they remained in the wreck, 
yet he acknowledged the fearful dangers which 
were connected with their leaving it As he 
saw that no one agreed in his opinion, so he 
would not expose himself to the reproach of 
having rendered others unfortunate by his ad- 
vice. He determined to share with his people, 
whatever was impending over them, and in the 
midst of them, await the last hour of his life. 
By his command one of the sailors was sent 
with the little cask which always lay near the 
wreck, to the open sea and to commit it to the 
waves* 

Max And what now did they do? 

Father. They all prepared for the last mo- 
ment of life ; only the brave captain indulged 
some hopes. 

Maria. But, why ? What reason had he ? 
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Father. He remembered^ diat sowi^tinieai iit> 
the later season of the year, ships were detained 
in these regions. 

MariaI Small grounds for hope, I should 
think. '"iy 

Father. Even a little hope ia ol^i^af^ea^ 
deal for the unfortunate. .. w^*^^' v^*--/, 

Maria. Even if there^ally was a ship detain- 
ed, couli^ be, that it would notice the wreck ? 
^•Father. Of this the experienced captain 
took care. During the day signals were made ' 
from a high pole, and rockets sent up hourly 
through the night. They had done this for 
eleven nights without any answer. The cold 
was increasing, their provisions, strength and 
courage lessening, when on the twelfth night the 
sailor on the watch burst into the cabin with a 
loud cry, "A signal! A signal in the south- 
west I" Overcome with joy the men rushed into 
each other's arms,- and on their knees poured 
forth their thanks to God for this deliverance. 

Who can describe their happiness as the next 
day they descried the ship from which the sig-' 
nal came. From it a boat was sent, and the 
crew mounting the ice, took the poor English 
men to a Dajjish vessel, on which they reached ^^^ 
Copenhagen, from whence after a short Seten- € ' 
tion, they arrived in their own country. 



